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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE coal developments during the past week have 

been numerous and significant, and upon the 

whole they leave the situation more encouraging 
than it was before, though that is saying very little. 
The most hopeful—and the most unexpected—develop- 
ment was Mr. Churchill’s speech in the House of Com- 
mons. Before examining this, it will be well to set out 
the whole story in some detail. When we went to 
press last week a conference had just been arranged 
between the miners’ leaders and the Government at the 
request of the former. As we expected, this conference 
proved abortive. The miners’ leaders had nothing to 
propose, and Mr. Herbert Smith explained that their 
object was to ascertain ‘‘ what amount af help can 
be given by the Government not only in negotiations, 
but financially for a period.’”? Mr. Churchill ruled out 
the suggestion of financial help, promptly and com- 
prehensivelY :— 


‘* Nothing in the nature of a subsidy, however tem- 
porary, and nothing in the nature of a loan by the 
Government, which is, after all, exactly the same as a 
subsidy, would be possible to us now.”’ 

As to renewed negotiations, the Government could 
do nothing to help until the miners made some advance 
and there was something ‘‘ new ”’ to build upon. But 
though the conference came to nothing, the full report 
of the proceedings disclosed some hopeful signs. On 
the one side, Mr. Cook (in sharp contrast to Mr. Herbert 
Smith) was revealed in the mildest of moods, admitting 
that ‘* we all make mistakes in propaganda speeches,”’ 
and obviously disposed to be responsive to Mr. 
Churchill’s suggestion that the miners should put 
forward more or less definite proposals. On the other 
side, the tone of Mr. Churchill’s remarks was much 
more conciliatory than that of his public speeches of 
the preceding week. ‘* There is no reason,” he 
emphasized, ‘‘ why our discussion this afternoon 
should be the last word at all.” 
* ” * 

Subsequent developments have confirmed these 
impressions. Saturday’s newspapers contained a state- 
ment from Mr. Cook in which he expressed his opinion 
** that there are Ministers who want this great struggle 
ended in an honourable way which will not leave a 
legacy of bitterness and unrest,’ and strongly urged 
that the miners’ executive should put forward 
** definite proposals.’” On Monday there appeared an 
official manifesto from the Miners’ Federation, which, 
after reiterating the Federation’s insistence on 
a seven-hour day and a national agreement, pro- 
ceeded :— 

‘* At the same time the Miners’ Federation is prepared 
to enter into negotiations on the question of wages, and 
it deplores the fact that the owners have sabotaged a 
discussion thereon by insisting on proposals which, after 


exhaustive inquiry, have been roundly condemned by the 
Royal Commission. 

‘* Provided that it is satisfied that the reconstruction 
of the industry on the lines recommended by the Royal 
Commission is genuinely taken in hand by both the 
Government and the owners, it is ready at any moment 
to discuss the question of wages either with the Govern- 
ment or with the owners.”’ 


This manifesto, it is worth observing, contained no 
suggestion of any subsidy. It was hoped that the 
miners’ executive would follow up this manifesto by 
formulating definite proposals in accordance with Mr. 
Cook’s advice. But this was to reckon without Mr. 
Herbert Smith, who, although a less inflammatory, is 
a far more obstinate personality than Mr. Cook. 
Apparently, to put forward proposals lies outside Mr. 
Smith’s conception of negotiations. At least, in the 
conference with Ministers he received Mr. Churchill’s 
suggestion that the miners should make an offer with 
the retort :— 


‘* You and your friends say this: ‘ If you have any- 
thing to give away, tell us how much you -have to give 
away, and: we will tell you how to dispose of it.’ ’’. 


‘A® 
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Mr. Smith’s view prevailed within the executive, 
and the latter have decided to make no _ proposals, 
although they have summoned a further delegate con- 
ference without apparently intending to give it any 
lead. Thus it is still impossible for anyone to say 
confidently and authoritatively that the miners would 
now accept a reasonable compromise; and Ministers 
could easily have ridden off on this excuse, when Par- 
liament met this week, if they had desired to do so. 
And, when Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland had replied to 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, it seemed that this was what 
they meant to do. Then, however, a remarkable 
change occurred. Mr. Lloyd George delivered a speech 
in his most persuasive style, arguing that Mr. Churchill 
had ‘* the opportunity in his hand of achieving peace,”’ 
pressing him for a solemn undertaking that the Gov- 
ernment would see to it that reconstruction was a 
genuine thing, and urging the Government to take the 
initiative in wage negotiations. Mr. Churchill’s reply 
was not only excellent in tone, but went much further 
in substance than we should have thought possible 
a week ago. Naturally, it was carefully guarded, and 
it is worth close examination. 

* * . 


In the first place, Mr. Churchill expressed the 
readiness of the Government to give undertakings that 
reorganization would be driven forward with all the 
skill and energy which it could command. Secondly, 
on the issue of hours Mr. Churchill declared that, 
within limits, ‘“‘ the mining population themselves 
should have the right of deciding in what form they 
wish the economic necessity to be met.’’ Thirdly, 
after treating the issue of national versus district settle- 
ments as an essentially unreal one, he added :— 

‘* Let the miners’ leaders arm us with the weapons 
of economic truth, and we will see who in the name of 
procedure or formality presumes to stand in the path of 
a peaceful settlement.” 

Fourthly, he declared more than once that if 
Ministers received any promising offer from the miners 
they would take it up sympathetically, and ‘* would 
face the risk of it being said that we are delaying a 
settlement in the country ’’ by discouraging district 
breakaways. Fifthly, Mr. Churchill expressly left 
open the possibility of the Government making pro- 
posals on its own iniative, without waiting for an offer 
from the miners. He did not think that that could 
usefully be done at present; but ‘“‘ the atmosphere 
may change. It is probably changing. We are watch- 
ing the situation day by day.’’ Sixthly, after saying 
that ‘* you must recognize how limited are the powers 
of British administration,’’ Mr. Churchill added :— 


‘Of course, it is quite true that we can legislate. 
The miners did not like our recent legislation, but we can 
legislate in a way in the last resort to affect both parties.”’ 


* 7 * 


This speech comes like a breath of fresh air after 
the dreary and disingenuous protestations of impotence 
which have characterized the utterances of Ministers 
during recent months. And already Mr. Churchill has 
done something to follow it up. On Wednesday he met 
the leaders of the Mining Association, to whom his 
House of Commons speech must have come as an unwel- 
come but very salutary shock. Possibly Mr. Churchill, 
in his turn, received something of a shock, for it appears 
that he made no headway with the owners, who flatly 
refused to consider anything in the nature of national 
negotiations. By passing the Eight Hours Act, the 


Government has, of course, seriously impaired its means 
of bringing the owners to reason; but Mr. Churchill is 
understood to have taken a fairly high line with them, 
and if only a moderate degree of adaptability formed 
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part of Mr. Herbert Smith’s make-up, we might soon 
witness the paradoxical spectacle of the Government 
espousing the miners’ cause as decidedly as it has 
recently espoused that of the owners. The whole situa- 
tion is, indeed, full of irony. That Mr. Cook should be 
in a minority among his colleagues on the side of peace ! 
That the substitution of Mr. Churchill for Mr. Baldwin 
as the chief Government spokesman and negotiator 
should be followed by a sudden accession of impar- 
tiality, good-will, and helpfulness! It only needs a 
lecture from Mr. Evan Williams on the folly of trying 
to produce more coal than the market can carry off to 
complete the picture. 
* 7 * 


Developments at Geneva this week, if not entirely 
satisfactory, have at any rate helped to remove the 
worst apprehensions. The Committee on the Composi- 
tion of the Council, which has been meeting again at the 
request of Spain, has in fact spent most of its time 
discussing arrangements designed to meet the case of 
Poland ; and, after considering various plans resting on 
nice terminological subtleties, has reached an agreemem 
which satisfies Poland without being fundamentally 
objectionable. It has been the idea, of course, all 
along that Poland should be elected this month to a 
temporary seat upon the Council. It had further been 
previously agreed that elected members need not neces- 
sarily vacate their seats after the expiry of their three- 
years term, but might be declared re-eligible by a two- 
thirds vote of the Assembly. And the idea was that 
Poland might be re-elected under this clause. Poland, 
however, was not content with this, and desired that 
the declaration of her re-eligibility should not be deferred 
until the expiry of the term, but should accompany her 
election this September. To this the Composition Com- 
mittee (though, of course, the last word rests with the 
Assembly) have in effect agreed ‘‘ for this occasion 
only.”’ Subsequently re-eligibility must be in the 
nature of a reward for proved services. Meanwhile, 
Spain has been told with great politeness that her claim 
to a permanent seat cannot be met. It remains to be 
seen whether she will execute her intention of withdraw- 
ing altogether from the League. It will be a real pity 
if she does so. But the important point just now is 
that there appears no danger of a further hitch over 
Germany’s admission. 

* * oa 


Senor Yanguas, the Spanish Foreign Minister, has 
stated that the only connection between Spain’s claim 
to Tangier and her demand for a permanent seat on 
the Council is the coincidence of their coming up for 
‘settlement at the same time. This disclaimer will 
deceive no one; such coincidences do not happen except 
by design. Beyond this the situation is very obscure. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain told the House of Commons 
that Spain was claiming, alternatively, incorporation 
of Tangier in the Spanish zone or a mandate to 
administer the territory. Sefior Yanguas states that 
Spain has never contemplated receiving a mandate 
from the League of Nations. By whom, then, is the 
mandate to be granted? By the Sultan of Morocco, 
or by the Powers Signatory to the Tangier Conven- 
tion? Or does the alternative imply that Spain would 
be content with a predominant position in a revised 
international régime? In this event something might 
be arranged, for both the British and Italian Govern- 
ments appear to entertain the idea of a new Moroccan 
conference, at which any reasonable Spanish claims 
should be sympathetically discussed. The French 
reply is believed to have been more definitely unfavour- 
able, but French opinion as a whole is much divided 
on the question. 
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The one point on which the British, French, and 
Italian Governments appear to be agreed is that the 
League should be kept out of the Tangier issue. For 
ourselves, the one thing that would most reconcile us 
to the reopening of a thorny question so recently 
settled would be to bring the League into Tangier. 
There appears to be some legal difficulty in the grant 
of a League mandate over territory which is tech- 
nically under the sovereignty of the Sultan of Morocco ; 
but any international arrangement on a point of so 
much importance and delicacy ought certainly to be 
arrived at under the supervision of the League. Failing 
this, the best course would appear to be a conference 
of all the interested Powers, including Italy, to see how 
far a reform of the admittedly defective international 
régime, and a due regard for Spain’s special interests 
can be reconciled with the essential guarantees for 
the strategical and economic neutrality of Tangier. 


* * * 


It would appear from statements by the new Greek 
Government, and by Greek army officers, that a main 
object of the military coup d’état which overthrew 
General Pangalos was to put an end to interference by 
the army in Greek politics. For the moment, however, 
** the present state of the army and navy and the 
requirements of public safety ’? compel General Kon- 
dylis, at whatever cost to his own personal feelings, 
to insist on being Prime Minister, with the result that 
all negotiations for the formation of a coalition Govern- 
ment proved abortive. A further bone of contention 
has been thrown into the political arena by the 
General’s decision that the elections to be held on 
October 24th shall be conducted on a basis of propor- 
tional representation—a step which is strongly opposed 
by the Monarchist parties and the Conservative Demo- 
crats. Meanwhile, General Kondylis has outlined for 
the National Republican Party—of which he remains 
the leader—a mildly Socialist programme. The 
immediate business of the Government, however, is 
to bring General Pangalos and all his Ministers to trial 
under the penal laws, and hold them responsible for 
their acts in their private fortunes. In other words, 
the current of Greek domestic politics is following its 


normal course. 
* * * 


On the eve of the general election in Canada there is 
much apathy, and a good deal more obscurity as to the 
position of parties, than might have been expected 
after the constitutional uproar amid which the Mac- 
kenzie King Government went out. The only thing 
that seems fairly clear is that the constitutional issue 
and the Customs scandals, which together seemed far 
more important than all other matters two months 
ago, have receded into the background, except perhaps 
in Quebec, where, however, the Conservatives seem to 
be prepared for a disappointing result. Mr. Meighen, 
the Prime Minister, in his anxiety to capture the French 
Canadians, has been very cautious in his references to 
the imperial connection, while he has been obliged 
to permit Mr. Patenaude, the Conservative leader in 
Quebec, to claim that on this crucial question the 
Prime Minister agrees with Quebec rather than with 
Ontario. The alliance between Liberals and Progres- 
sives is working fairly well in Ontario and Manitoba, 
but not in the regions further west. The Conservatives 
can make no gains to speak of in the maritime pro- 
vinces or in Ontario, while Mr. Meighen’s protection- 
ism, coupled with a disappointing wheat harvest, is not 
calculated to win victories for his side in the prairie 
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provinces. His best hope, and Mr. Mackenzie King’s 
chief danger, may well lie in the general wish for a 
majority Government and a rest from elections. 

* * * 


The brief session of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly at Simla has seen one important measure, 
the Currency Bill, introduced and referred for general 
discussion, and one useful Bill passed, establishing Bar 
Councils in the several provinces. This latter, made 
necessary by the great changes that have come about 
during the past quarter of a century in the Indian Bar, 
makes an end of the old distinction between the bar- 
rister and the vakil (Indian pleader), and thus creates 
a unified Bar. The Simla session has been most inter- 
esting on account of the evidence it has provided of the 
continued break-up of the Swarajist Party, which after 
the elections of 1928 appeared to be in a dominant 
position. The divided mind of the party and the 
wavering tactics of its leader, Pundit Motilal Nehru, 
as to abstention or otherwise, have resulted in so com- 
plete a muddle that the party appears to be preparing 
for the autumn campaign in the certainty of disaster 
at the polls. During this session it has lost the adher- 
ence of Mr. Lajpat Rai, the respected Punjab leader, 
who has found himself compelled to renounce what 
remained of the old method and join the party of 
** responsive co-operation.”’ 

* * * 


The members of the South African deputation to 
India have sailed from Durban. The deputation, con- 
sisting of seven members of Parliament, headed by Mr. 
Beyers, Minister of Mines, is not to be regarded as a 
diplomatic mission, but is going out, on the invitation 
of the Government of India, to study Indian conditions 
on the spot, as a preliminary to a joint conference on 
the status of Indians in South Africa. If the deputation 
succeeds in paving the way for a friendly settlement of 
this very thorny question, it will have done good work 
not only for South Africa but for the Empire. The 
present attitude of both parties to the controversy is 
unusually conciliatory. In accepting India’s proposal 
for a conference, Dr. Malan appealed to the South 
African Press and public not to prejudice the chances of 
the conference by provocative controversy, and this 
appeal has met with general response. The Indian com- 
munity in Natal, for their part, have voluntarily with- 
drawn opposition to the rate demands of the Public 
Health Committees, whose constitution they had chal- 
lenged. The odds may still be against a settlement, 
but the prospects are far brighter than they were a 
year ago. 

* * * 


They are all the brighter, perhaps, because General 
Hertzog has not only one, but three first-class con- 
troversies on his hands. By forcing through the Colour 
Bar Bill, he practically destroyed all hope of an agreed 
native policy, and his most recent utterances on the 
flag question show him determined to reject any 
measure of compromise. It is hard to see how the union 
of the two white races in South Africa could be better 
symbolized than by a combination of the Union Jack 
with the old Republican colours, and the extreme 
bitterness with which General Hertzog is fighting the 
South African party’s proposals can only be understood 
on the supposition that on the flag issue, as on native 
policy, his own good sense has been overborne by the 
extremists among his supporters. With two such issues 
to be fought out, and his own power dependent on a 
somewhat unstable coalition, General Hertzog would 
certainly welcome the prestige to be derived from a 
settlement of the Indian question. 
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THE QUESTIONNAIRE : A REPLY 
TO CRITICS 

N this week’s Nation will be found a further copy 
] of the Questionnaire on Religious Belief. This, as 

we have already announced, is the last that will be 
issued. We shall publish next week a provisional 
analysis of the results, based on the forms which reach 
us by Tuesday, September 7th. This, however, will 
be a provisional calculation only. We shall continue to 
tabulate the answers which reach us after Tuesday, and 
we shall allow a further interval of time before 
computing the final results. 

As was to be expected, we have received many 
letters from our readers, criticizing the questionnaire, 
and several of our contemporaries have joined in the 
discussion. Some of the criticisms seem to rest on a 
misconception of the purpose of the inquiry. They fall 
under three broad heads :— 

(1) Complaints against particular questions, on 
the ground that they are needlessly obscure, ambiguous, 
or nonsensical. 

(2) Complaints against the general character of the 
questions chosen, on the ground that “‘ Yes ”’ or ** No ” 
answers to them do not give scope for adequate or 
distinctive expression of particular beliefs. 

(8) Complaints that the questionnaire method is 
inherently unsuitable for the purpose to which we are 
putting it. ; 

As regards criticisms falling under the first head, it 
must be remembered that the nature of the subject does 
not admit of water-tight precision. A form of words 
which conveys a definite meaning to one person seems 
ambiguous to another and vice versa. Some of our 
correspondents who have detected ambiguity in certain 
of our questions have suggested amendments which 
would certainly raise other ambiguities in other minds. 
Instead of aiming at a precision which is unattainable, 
we have thought it better, as a rule, to adhere to 
familiar phrases, phrases which are so widely used, and 
in such well-known associations, that at least their 
general significance leaps to the mind at once. And, 
if our readers will interpret the phrases in the light of 
their ordinary usage and associations, we do not believe 
that the alleged ambiguities will often be found to con- 
stitute a serious difficulty. Many readers may still find 
it difficult to decide how they stand on certain issues; 
that is another matter; but we would remind them 
that they are at liberty to leave unanswered any ques- 
tions upon which they feel unable to make up their 
minds. 

Some critics complain that certain questions are, in 


their judgment, absurd or self-contradictory. How, 
for example, it is asked of Question 2, can a power be 
at once “ impersonal ”’ and “ purposive ”’ ? Well, 


some people think it can; and we do not feel called 
upon to express any opinion as to whether this view 
is reasonable or otherwise. The point is that there are 
grounds for supposing that a considerable number of 


people hold it; and it is of interest, we think, to dis- 
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cover how many do in fact hold it. Those who think 
such a view self-contradictory will be in no doubt as 
to their answer to the question. Naturally they will 
answer *‘ No.”’ But it does not follow that it is absurd 
to ascertain how many of our readers think otherwise. 

This brings us to the second class of objection. 
Believing that the most diverse standpoints are likely 
to be represented among our readers, it has been our 
general object to cover as wide a range as possible. 
The questions have been selected as rough tests or 
indices of certain broad schools of belief; and, as such, 
it is idle to suppose that they can enable anyone to 
define his personal attitude with a satisfying fullness or 
exactitude. The orthodox Roman Catholic, for 
example, can only indicate that he is an orthodox 
Roman Catholic by answering in the affirmative the 
question about Transubstantiation, although very 
likely that may not be one of the points in the Roman 
doctrine which most appeal to him. Similarly, it may 
be expected that almost every reader will miss in our 
questionnaire some particular point to which he would 
attach most significance in defining his religious atti- 
tude. In short, the answers which each individual 
makes to the questions asked may seem to him a most 
uninteresting and unsignificant exposition of his point 
of view. It does not follow that the aggregate results 
will be uninteresting or unsignificant. 

In one respect, we admit that our questionnaire is 
unsatisfactory from this standpoint. As Professor 
Julian Huxley points out in a letter which we publish 
this week, it gives inadequate scope to ‘“‘ those who 
disagree radically with the intellectual formulations of 
Christianity,”’’ but who “ still however have a firm belief 
not only in the existence of the religious sentiment, but 
in its value.”” Some people belonging to this category 
will be able to indicate ‘“‘ their positive beliefs *’ in con- 
nection with questions 2 and 14; but not all of them. 
We have given Professor Huxley himself, for example, 
no opportunity of distinguishing his position from that 
of an agnostic who takes no particular interest in the 
subject of religion. 

This is, we admit, a real defect, though one which 
it is not very easy to remedy. It is difficult enough, in 
connection with more orthodox beliefs, to frame ques- 
tions which are reasonably free from ambiguity. It is 
far more difficult to frame questions which would bring 
the category of persons indicated by Professor Huxley 
within the ambit of acommon Credo. Professor Huxley 
has himself encountered this difficulty. He has 
attempted to frame two questions which would meet 
his case :— 

‘‘ Do you believe that there is some positive relation 
between Nature and our ideals? ”’ 
And :— 
‘* Do you believe in a rational order of the universe? 
But, after formulating the first, he adds in brackets : 
** this could be better phrased, but I think my meaning 
is clear.” 

But would others think his meaning clear? If we 
had included these questions, would we not have been 
told by scores of perplexed readers that words such as 


” 
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** positive *’ and “‘ rational ’’ have no definite content ? 
And would there not have been a danger that some 
readers whose real attitude is very similar to that of 
Professor Huxley would have returned a different 
answer on account of a terminological difference, while 
others would still complain that though they hold cer- 
tain positive beliefs these questions failed to meet their 
case ? 

Well, we are not sure. Possibly, it would have 
been more instructive to include these questions. On 
the other hand, we suspect that no questionnaire could 
elicit a really accurate picture of the prevalence of the 
undoctrinal mysticism, varied as it is in type and shade 
and intensity, which is so marked a feature of the 
present age. What then should we conclude? Does it 
follow that the whole inquiry is without value, and 
that no interest can possibly attach to the results? By 
no means. Because the questionnaire method cannot 
elicit everything about our readers’ beliefs, it does not 
cease to be of interest to ascertain what it can elicit. 
We claim that our questionnaire is calculated to elicit 
the prevailing attitude among our readers towards 
those beliefs, prevalent in this country, orthodox and 
unorthodox alike, which are formulated with a cer- 
tain degree of definiteness and detail. To ascertain 
so much is, we believe, a matter of some real public 
interest; not less so because a large debatable 
ground will still be left as to the positive beliefs of those 
who return negative answers to most of the questions 
we have set. The interest will, we think, be heightened 
by the fact that the Dat.y News, with our consent, is 
canvassing its readers upon the same questionnaire, as 
the comparative results will be instructive. Let no 
reader refrain from sending in a form, either because he 
is uncertain how to answer a particular question, or 
because he fells that he cannot by his answers do full 
justice to his positive beliefs. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
PERMANENT COURT 


EFORE these lines appear in print, there will have 

begun in Geneva a conference of the States signatory 

to the Statute of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice. They are meeting to discuss among themselves 
the most advertised, but perhaps the least important, of 
all the steps that the United States have made towards co- 
operation with the League. They are to settle among 
themselves what answer they shall make to the reservations 
of the United States Government to its proposed signature 
to the Statute of the Court. 

There can rarely have been an event that was viewed 
so differently on the two sides of the Atlantic. The U.S. 
Government, and, still more, some sections of the American 
Press, seem, for some reason, to resent the fact that a 
conference was called. To us, who view the matter from 
the other end, such resentment seems entirely miscon- 
ceived. For the reservations, if by any accident they were 
accepted, would involve the immediate amendment of the 
Statute, perhaps even of the Covenant itself. And since, 
as the fourth American reservation carefully points out, 
one single signatory of the Statute could veto any such 
amendment, it seems plain to us that, even from the 
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American point of view, joint consultation and decision are 
required. 

To Americans the question that matters is simply this : 
Will ‘‘ the League ”’ accept a great American gesture for 
international peace in the spirit of broadminded com- 
promise in which it has been made? To them it is a testing 
of the liberalism of the League. To us the issue is quite 
different. It is whether the Conference, by the decisions 
which it takes, will make or mar the future of the Court. 
We cannot see the U.S. Government’s Note as a great spon- 
taneous gesture for international] peace. To us, it is a bar- 
gain ; something is offered, and much—very much—is asked 
for in return. Thus the task of the Conference, as we see 
it, is to measure what we are offered against the price 
which we are asked to pay. 

The purpose of this article is to set out some pre- 
liminary reflections on the offer and the price. It is obvious 
that in any such discussion frankness is essential among 
friends. Since there is no one whose opinion matters on 
this side of the Atlantic who doubts for a moment that 
the United States have made great contributions to the 
cause of peace, or that they will still do so in times to 
come, we are free to speak our minds. And not only are 
we free to speak our minds, but it is essential that we 
should do so. For sound international co-operation can 
never be built up without full mutual comprehension of 
different points of view. 

What, then, is the offer that is made? The signature 
of the United States to the Statute of the Court. What 
is the meaning of that offer in terms of its practical effect ? 
In concrete constitutional changes, its results would be but 
two: the United States Government would take part in 
elections of judges to the Court, and they would pay a 
certain part of its expenses. As for the first, it is no doubt 
on general grounds to be desired that the U.S. Government 
should help to choose the Court; but the point is of small 
importance, since the fifty-five Members of the League have 
succeéded, and always in the future will succeed, in elect- 
ing a competent, upright, courageous and altogether admir- 
able group of men. They have even succeeded, without 
the help of the U.S. Government, in electing among their 
judges the foremost international lawyer in the United 
States. And as for the second practical result, it would 
mean that the United States would contribute some £8,000 
a year in relief of the budget of the League. Its existing 
Members are not likely to be embarrassed for such a sum. 

It is not, then, in its practical results that the value of 
the American signature can lie. It must be rather in the 
moral support of which the signature would be the symbol. 
But what in actual fact would be the value of that moral 
support? Would it add to the prestige and authority of 
the Court among the Governments and the peoples of the 
world? Or would it make the Governments in any way 
more willing to submit disputes to its decision—which, after 
all, is the purpose for which the Court has been set up? 
These are questions which must be answered if we are to 
know what is meant by ** moral support.” 

First, then, it is plain that the signature of the U.S. 
Government to the Statute of the Court would not add in 
any appreciable degree to the prestige and authority of the 
Court. It would not, for a very simple reason—both the 
Governments and the peoples of the League have the fullest 
confidence already in the Court and in the justice which it 
does. They have such confidence for two different and 
sufficient reasons; because its judges are chosen in public 
election by all but four of the civilized Governments of the 
world; and because these judges have in four short years 
built up a great tradition of thorough, upright, and 
courageous work. It is not symbols that can add to an 
authority so derived. And the same answer applies to the 
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other question. It is hard to see how American adhesion 
on the terms proposed could possibly make other Govern- 
ments more ready than they are to submit their disputes 
to the jurisdiction of the Court. If the U.S. Government 
proposed to sign not only the Statute, but the ‘* Optional 
Protocol ’? as well, then the case would be different 
indeed. Then, in all human probability the Optional 
Protocol would be accepted by all the nations of the world. 
Then we should have a Court with what Senator Borah 
calls ** affirmative jurisdiction,’”? a Court before which 
any Government could summon any other Government for 
the decision of disputes that are capable of settlement by 
the application of the rules of law. Towards that objective 
the rest of the world has gone already very far. Twenty- 
four States have signed the Optional Protocol; France, 
Germany, Belgium, Poland, and Czechoslovakia have 
virtually accepted it for their mutual disputes by the 
Locarno Pacts; even the Conservative British Government 
and the Dominions are to consider action on it at the 
Imperial Conference in October next. If the U.S. Govern- 
ment were to accept it also, that would settle the question 
for the world at large. But do they propose to sign the 
Optional Clause? On the contrary, by their reservations 
they reject it with such brutality, they keep themselves 
with such scrupulous anxiety from even the suggestion of 
an obligation ever to resort to arbitration either by the 
Court or in other ways, that it is possible, without fantasy, 
to argue not only that American adhesion on such terms 
would not encourage States to lay their disputes before the 
Court, but that it would actually be a serious set-back to 
the cause of its obligatory jurisdiction. 

What of the price which we are asked to pay? There 
are eight reservations. Two of them refer to U.S. partici- 
pation in elections and expense; they are welcome. Two 
merely state legal propositions which follow from the fact 
that the Statute is, in international law, nothing but a 
general convention of the standard kind; they are a harm- 
less precaution on the Senate’s part. Another defines the 
method by which the reservations shall be deemed to enter 
into force. Two quite needlessly protect the U.S. Govern- 
ment against the risk that any other Government should 
ever try to summon it before the Court, or to entangle it 
in the national affairs of other States. Seven of the eight 
reservations, therefore, are either useful or comparatively 
innocuous, as the case may be. 

But the remaining reservation, the famous Fifth, is a 
different matter. It deals with Advisory Opinions, and, 
inter alia, it provides that the Court shall never ** without 
the consent of the United States, entertain any request for 
an Advisory Opinion touching any dispute or question in 
which the United States has or claims an interest.”’ 

To estimate the importance of this reservation, it is 
necessary to remember that in the first four years of its 
existence the Court was asked to deliver only six judicial 
decisions, as against the twelve Advisory Opinions which 
it was called upon to give; that the Advisory Opinions 
included among them literally every single question of great 
intrinsic practical importance with which the Court has so 
far had to deal; that, by the Opinions which it gave, it 
has helped to settle such grave disputes as that between 
Great Britain and Turkey about Mosul, those between Ger- 
many and Poland about Colonists and Minority Rights, 
that between Great Britain and France about conscription 
in Tunis, that between Czechoslovakia and Poland about 
their frontier. It is necessary also to remember that some 
of the Opinions given have produced profound and bene- 
ficial changes in the whole policy of the Governments con- 
cerned; that on more than one occasion the speed with 
which the Opinion could be rendered was of supreme 
importance: to the settlement that was made; and that in 
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the view of nearly every eminent authority who has written 
on the subject it is by the development of its power to give 
Advisory Opinions that the work and jurisdiction of the 
Court will most easily and quickly be built up. 

But observe the possible effect of this Fifth reservation 
on this vitally important power to give Advisory Opinions. 
The Covenant provides that the Court can answer, if it 
decides to do so, any legal question which the Council or 
Assembly of the League may ask. But the reservation says 
that the Court ‘* shall not entertain ” any question in which 
the U.S. Government ** has or claims an interest,’’ unless 
the U.S. Government has previously given its consent. 
Plainly, that limits the independence either of the Council 
to ask for Advisory Opinions, or of the Court to give them, 
in a way for which neither the Statute nor the Covenant 
provides. And in what way is this veto to be used? What 
is ** an interest ??? Does it arise only when the Court has 
recognized that the U.S. Government are legitimately a 
party to the dispute? No, for the Senate unhesitatingly 
rejected an amendment in that restrictive sense. The 
Court is liable to have its work interrupted not only when 
there is a clearly established legal ‘‘ interest,’ whatever 
an ‘** interest? may mean. It may also be interrupted 
when an “ interest ” is ** claimed.”’ 

And how is the U.S. Government’s ‘* consent ”’ in any 
given case to be obtained? We are not told. It has been 
suggested by some American enthusiasts for the League 
that Washington would send a representative to sit with the 
Council whenever it was desired to ask for an Opinion from 
the Court. It is possible that the U.S. Government might 
agree to such a plan. But it is equally possible that 
Senator Borah and his colleagues might insist that Ameri- 
ean consent should only be accorded by the same constitu- 
tional process that is required for every agreement to go 
to arbitration : to wit, by a two-thirds vote of the Senate. 
In this case it is clear that the whole utility of the power 
of the Court to give Advisory Opinions would be virtually 
destroyed. Yet when, with these widely differing possi- 
bilities before us, we ask for an interpretation of what 
the reservations mean, the U.S. Government indignantly 
replies that their meaning is quite clear, and that we ‘can 
take them or leave them as they are. 

It need not be argued further that the acceptance of 
these reservations would place the U.S. Government in a 
legal position far superior to that of any of the Members 
of the League who have built up the Court, or that it would 
gravely imperil the whole development of international law 
and jurisprudence and of the judicial settlement of inter- 
national disputes for which those Members now confidently 
look. It may be predicted that for these reasons the 
States who attend the Geneva Conference will not accept 
the reservations. They may temporize; they may seek in- 
directly some compromise interpretation ; but they will not 
endanger the future of the most hopeful of the institutions 
they have made. 

This decision, when it comes, need not discourage 
those Americans who advocate the League, and who have 
done so much to promote American adhesion to the Statute 
of the Court. There is other and more important work that 
they can do. When, for example, they have persuaded 
their Administration to make a declaration to the world 
that it will not support, and that it will not allow its 
citizens to help, a State which is guilty of aggression 
against the Covenant of the League, then indeed they will 
have made a contribution to the cause of international co- 
operation. The United States would not thereby be in 
any way ‘“‘ entangled ”’ in legal obligations which it desires 
to avoid, but it would have helped, and greatly helped, to 
abolish, once for all, the age-long crime of aggressive war. 


P. J. Nort Baker. 
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AT ST. STEPHEN’S 
INTERMEZZO 


(By Our ParRLIAMENTARY CORRESPONDENT.) 


HAD thought it scarcely worth while to attend a two- 
| days’ session of the House of Commons, called in order 

to renew, almost mechanically, regulations which, hav- 
ing been re-established every month since last April, might 
have been re-established quietly for September. If the 
temperature had been kept low and the attitude of the 
Government speakers unprovocative, the thing could have 
been done almost without discussion. For so long as the 
great coal dispute continues it is obvious that any argu- 
ments used for any particular month, for and against, can 
only be repeated in the succeeding months. I am glad, 
however, that I attended, if only to hear an hour’s inter- 
rupted imbecility from the amazing Jix, the serious dis- 
cussion listened to in silence on Tuesday afternoon, with 
Mr. Lloyd George’s remarkable appeal to Mr. Churchill 
no longer to stand aside while England is bleeding to death, 
but to take active part in compelling reason on both 
parties; or to witness the joyous March of Protracted 
Death of my friend Mr. Jack Jones. 

Any politician who wished to attain the reputation of 
a statesman would, of course, have taken the renewal of 
the emergency regulations on the lowest possible level, 
in a ten minutes’ speech explaining that the situation was 
unchanged, uttered without dust and heat. Very remote 
from this idea was ‘‘ Jix,’’ who, in the absence of the Prime 
Minister, desired to ebulliate and expand, and who, in 
his first five minutes of defiant denunciation stirred the 
back benches of the Labour Party into uncontrollable fury. 
I find that Hansarp only records a few over fifty articulate 
interruptions. But my impression was that of at least 
five times that number; indeed, during the whole of his 
utterance the House of Commons more nearly resembled 
a bear-garden than at any time during this session. The 
amazing thing was that he evidently thought he was mak- 
ing a conciliatory speech. He praised the miners for their 
observation of law and order; he apologized when he had 
misunderstood a member opposite. He showed no signs 
of bitterness or bullying. He was probably himself the 
most bewildered man in the House at the fact that he had 
caused any disturbance. But I have come to the conclusion 
that nothing but a surgical operation or the arrival of the 
Day of Judgment will make him ever understand what are 
the functions of a Home Secretary; which is a political 
post, as part of the Executive, in distinction from the func- 
tions of the judiciary where men are tried by magistrates 
with an appeal to Quarter Sessions or the High Court and 
ultimately to the House of Lords. With the utmost cheer- 
fulness he announced that ‘‘ I am going to put the matter 
so plainly that honourable members opposite and people 
in the country generally may be under no mistake as to 
what my views are in regard to picketing.”? But the views 
of Sir William Joynson-Hicks with regard to picketing are 
of no more or no less value than those of any drunken 
cabman in the street. What is or what is not legal in 
peaceful picketing depends not on his ideas, but on the 
legal interpretation of Disraeli’s Act of 1875 as modified by 
the Liberal Act of 1906 and by case law; concerning which, 
on being challenged by Sir Henry Slesser, he exhibited com- 
plete ignorance, and mournfully confessed that he was only 
*‘ half a lawyer.”? This, however, did not prevent him 
from asserting that booing by men and women of persons 
who were returning to work was illegal, and such an 
affirmation coming with authority, not of his personality 
but of his position, goes out to all the petty courts of 
justice. Whereas the question of whether booing is illegal 
or not is not a question for him to settle, but a question 
for the courts of law. But though Captain Benn, in a 
slashing attack, and the late Solicitor-General, who has 
fought a hundred cases for the trades unions, advanced 
unanswerable arguments, why he, of all other members of 
the Government should keep his mouth shut on these 
matters, he continued his wild career, threatening Mem- 
bers of Parliament and Mr. Cook with imprisonment, as 
ifhe possessed lettres de cachet to confine persons in a 
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Bastille at his own pleasure. And he sat down, after his 
deplorable effort, with an aspect of complacency and pride. 
That complacency and pride was not, however, shared by 
his colleagues on the Front Bench, nor by their supporters 
behind, who in some dim way realized that something had 
gone wrong and that they were being rather badly let 
down. Indeed, the whole atmosphere of a rather unex- 
pectedly large gathering of Government supporters was 
that of a kind of gritty irritation at what Mr. MacDonald 
rightly called this most astonishing speech, maintained 
through the subsequent debate. Those who had been 
summoned from their holidays were angry at these futilities, 
and those who had visited their constituencies were 
probably angrier still. 

The epic journey of Mr. Jack Jones deserves a special 
mention. After shouting out insults and blasphemies con- 
cerning the Government and its supporters, he was at last 
ordered by the Speaker to withdraw. This decision he 
accepted, as he has so many times before. But the ingenious 
idea occurred to him, not to evacuate the chamber by the 
main entrance, but to pass out slowly by the back bench, 
which is almost concealed from the House by a kind of 
pillar colonnade; and to offer a few observations to the 
House while he departed. The cheering exhibition resulted 
in a silent, slow tramp in which at each aperture between 
the pillars in the colonnade Mr. Jones’s head, like a Jack- 
in-the-box, as suddenly popped out to utter such genial 
remarks as : ‘* Why did you sack the Labour magistrates? ”’ 
or, at the next opportunity : ‘‘ Contemptible lot of cowards 
trying to starve better men than yourselves into submis- 
sion ’?; or at the next: ‘* You are not worth one man’s 
consideration ; one miner is worth the lot of you.’? Each 
of these pious ejaculations was immediately received with 
a roar from the gentlemen of England, resembling the 
psalmist’s descriptions of lions who, “‘ roaring after their 
prey, do seek their meat from God.’”? But he finally con- 
cluded his pilgrimage of passion by slipping out by the side 
door before the Speaker had named him for suspension for 
his ambulatory oratory. Such episodes cheer and lighten 
the observer in a House where the temperature is 82 degrees 
in the shade; and secure an even greater safety for his seat 
which is the safest seat in England; for the cheery inhabi- 
tants of Silvertown regard the House of Commons as 
composed in about equal proportions of knaves and fools. 

On Tuesday the atmosphere of the House was com- 
pletely different. It is true that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, — 
after hours of conference held for the first time since the 
general strike with the coalminers’ leaders, had been unable 
to make any progress at all, and therefore was compelled 
to indulge in vague rhetoric. It is true also that Sir Arthur 
Steel-Maitland, the Minister of Labour, whose attitude is as 
cold, superior, and intolerable as the attitude of ‘* Jix ”’ is 
warm and foolish, created a somewhat similar hubbub among 
the back benches of Labour. But in the afternoon the 
House got down to the only piece of useful debate during 
the two days of turmoil. Mr. Lloyd George, speaking amid 
absolute silence in the crowded assembly, with no attempt 
to score off his enemies, and with an extraordinary air of 
authority, laid down in words which seemed to be accepted 
by all parties, the conditions for the attainment of indus- 
trial peace. And Mr. Churchill, in reply, seemed to advance 
in an altogether different spirit from his late public utter- 
ances towards those conditions. He displeased, indeed, 
some of his own followers in his repudiation of the demands 
of the colliery proprietors. In his reply to interrogations of 
statements unpalatable to Labour opposite, with a touch of 
humour here, with a touch of appeal there, with apparent 
frankness, with unfailing good-temper, and with a fine piece 
of rhetoric, he revealed the difference between the efforts of 
a skilled Parliamentarian and the lamentable performances 
of his colleagues. 

So the House departed in rather better humour than it 
had assembled, with a dim hope that something may be done 
to heal the hurt of England ; if only wisdom and moderation 
can replace those fierce storms of passion which have raged 
through the assembly during the whole of this session. 
These have left, as Mr. Churchill rightly asserted, for our 
contemplation of the past, no single item of fruitful pro- 
gress, nothing but a barren desolation of quarrel between 
class and class and man and man. 
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LIFE AND POLITICS 


IR AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN’S reply about Tangier 

is a perfect example of the forcible-feeble style. He 

begins by banging the box with splendid finality. 
Spain is told that the British lion will not listen to her bar- 
gaining claim to Tangier. Having shouted defiance he 
drops his tone and adds a series of friendly qualifications 
which leave it open to Spain to express whatever ‘* views 
and wishes *’ she pleases on the mandate question or, 
apparently, anything else. He is like a man who shakes 
one fist in an opponent’s face while surreptitiously signal- 
ling with the other hand, to show it is all right really. The 
hackneyed phrase about a lath painted to look like iron 
ought not to go out of employment. It is too neatly 
descriptive. 

* * * 

I was talking a day or two since with a doctor who has 
been doing relief work among the Armenian refugees for 
years past. He said he thought the real cause of the 
scandalous neglect of this pitiful problem is simply that 
people are sick of hearing about the Armenians. Public 
attention nowadays is short-winded, and there is a pessi- 
mistic feeling that the thing is vexatious, insoluble, and 
to be avoided. Yet, if ever definite pledges were given to 
any race, they were given at the “* peace ”’ to the wretched 
remnant of this race—a remnant which the Turks have 
done their best to make smaller still while the philanthro- 
pists talked. By industrious butchery and neglect they 
have got the numbers of the survivors down by half. The 
Powers do not want to hear about the Armenians, and what 
is worse, the countries that now harbour them are not over 
keen on keeping them or doing anything for them. He 
thought that the most hopeful thing now would be to get 
some sort of international help given to the French to 
settle the great multitude of refugees now in Northern 
Syria—a mandated territory, it is important to remember. 
If we could get prosperous agricultural colonies going 
there, it might be possible to absorb some of the unsettled 
oddments of Armenians now existing somehow in Greece 
and elsewhere. There are hopes that something will be 
done on these lines at Geneva this year. 

- * * 


The late Swift MacNeill was to some extent the victim 
of the Parliamentary sketch writers and caricaturists. They 
fixed him as a type, and he had to conform to it or he was 
not allowed to penetrate to the public at all. The Press 
Gallery created the amusing pedant on points of order and 
constitutional niceties. The man of generous sympathies 
and great learning was useless to the professional exploiters 
of eccentricity. It was no discredit to him that he, and 
perhaps he alone, really did know what Gladstone said in 
1875. He had the special and rare kind of industry and 
memory needed for the minutiz of Parliamentary business. 
It was something to be an acknowledged master in that 
field, well equipped to prick on the point of a date or a 
quotation many flatulent bubbles of eloquence. Beyond 
all this ‘‘ Swift ’’ had a genuine passion for big human 
causes. After Sinn Feinn took over Southern Ireland Swift 
MacNeill, like other Nationalist giants of the old days, 
fell into the background, and he rather took it to heart that 
his country had no use for his political genius—for genius, 


of a sort, it was. 
* . 


The newspaper correspondence about ‘“* improvers ” 
in flour is unpleasant reading. One had imagined in one’s 
imnocence that this kind of wickedness was obsolete. Still 
more surprising is it to find trade experts hotly denying 
that there is any wickedness in it, and alternatively that 
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the amount of the wickedness (i.e., calcium sulphate) is so 
strictly regulated as to be harmless. Another brand of 
wickedness, whose name is calcium phosphate, is defended 
as being not only harmless, but of high food value. What 
right have millers or bakers to add any kind of chemical to 
flour at all? Does anyone suppose that the baker or miller 
who puts improvers in his flour is a benevolent food expert 
** improving ” our diet? He is, of course, simply an adul- 
terator. No doubt the craze for paper-white bread has 
something to do with it. Even the Darty Mar, at the 
height of its stunt power under Northcliffe, could not popu- 
larize the sensible loaf. The recent Health Ministry report 
on food adulteration was a disquieting document. As a 
branch of this subject I should like to ask what it is, if not 
trade opposition, that prevents Parliament from enforcing 
the plain printing of the ingredients or formula on every 
bottle or box of patent medicine or remedy of whatever 
kind. If they can do it in Italy, why not here? It was 
not until I bought, at an Italian chemist’s, a bottle of an 
enormously advertised English medicine that I learned of 
what it is composed. It was an eye-opener. The contents 
must cost a few pence the bottle. The shilling and odd 
pence, I suppose, go for advertisements and profits. 


* * * 


Edward Carpenter is spending his hale and cheerful old 
age in a little house on the Hog’s Back, near Guildford, 
which he calls Millthorpe, after the cottage in the Derby- 
shire moors where he lived so long. A friend who called to 
congratulate him on his eighty-second birthday found that 
the curious personal charm, so well known to a host of 
friends and admirers, is undiminished. He recalls in old age 
the beauty of his early master Whitman. Messages have 
come to him from all over the world, for though the world 
knows little about him, and perhaps cares less, yet Edward 
Carpenter has always been a name of inspiration to lovers 
of freedom in thought and politics. His distinguishing 
mark as a critic of our society has always been the devastat- 
ing simplicity of his vision. I always thought his “‘ Civiliza- 
tion: its Cause and Cure,’”’ one of the most quietly 
subversive of books. He unites high cultivation with the 
terrible directness of a child telling us what it doesn’t like, 
and why. His ‘*‘ Towards Democracy ” has been a constant 
stimulus to the emotional side of the Labour movement. 
For myself I have always felt that its emotion is too lavish, 
and one cannot dismiss the gibe, ‘* the feminine of Whit- 
man.’’ It is good to know that the veteran thinker and 
poet is well and happy with his books and music there on 
his Surrey hillside. He is writing a book to be called ‘* Light 
from the East,’ a collection of letters upon the esoteric 


wisdom of Ceylon. 
* * * 


I am glad to think that the potent spirit of Wren 
bids fair to triumph over the ecclesiastical politicians who 
would have sacrificed some of his City churches. The safe- 
guards in the Bill are fairly satisfactory, and it is not likely 
that the destroyers will be allowed to get to work on any- 
thing important. The people who think the City would be 
bettered by running up a few more office buildings and 
banks on sacred sites are now loudly asserting their respect 
for Wren, and concentrating on the destruction of a few 
unconsidered trifles of architecture. My feeling is that the 
most ordinary church is usually better worth looking at 
than the painful commonplace of its surroundings in the 
street. The other day I explored a church on the list of 
the threatened churches which, I trust, is now fairly safe. 
This was St. Magnus the Martyr, the church hard by 
London Bridge, whose graceful cupola-topped tower has 
just been hidden from the river by a swaggering block of 
offices. The fate of the church, thus dwarfed and concealed 
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by triumphant commerce, is symbolical of London’s habit 
of cheapening the memorials of her history. Happily, the 
people at St. Magnus keep the tradition alive, for quite 
recently the church has been carefully and _ tastefully 
restored to what it was when Wren had done with it. It 
is wonderful, to mention one detail only, how these spacious 
classical interiors are improved by sweeping away the high 
pews in which our forefathers “‘ kept themselves to them- 


selves.’’ 
* * * 


I have been reading the latest instalment of the For- 
syte Saga. I am delighted to find dear old Soames still 
going strong. He is surely a permanent addition to the 
gallery of great literary portraits. The young Forsytes 
are not nearly so good; Galsworthy is best with the old 
and fruity characters. I am, unhappily, so constituted that 
a minor improbability in a novel gives a jar like that 
given by biting a bone in an imperfectly filleted fish. 
Here are a few little bones I came upon in ‘* The Silver 
Spoon.’’ Neither the Parliamentary nor the journalistic 
parts of the book are at all convincing. Michael’s maiden 
speech looks like the real thing, and it would be difficult. 
to spot downright inaccuracy, but the tone is not right. 
It is, in some curious way, incredible. The alleged extracts 
from newspapers are definitely bad. How is it that the 
most careful realists go astray on the technique of journal- 
ism. Look at the gossipy paragraph from an evening paper 
on p. 40. This will never do, as Jeffrey did not say of ‘‘ The 
Excursion.’? I am no admirer of the editorial style of the 
Labour daily, but I will acquit that organ of ever writing 
such a leader as is given on p. 129. Few writers who have 
not been through the journalistic mill have ever given a 
passable picture of the mill and its products. I must add, 
in fairness, that some of the wildest efforts have been those 
of working journalists. I am glad Mr. Galsworthy has 
resisted the temptation to make further excursions into the 
alleged new slang. In ‘‘ The White Monkey ” his slang had 
small relation to current speech. Most of young Michael’s 
slang is definitely middle-aged. The legal scenes have been 
justly praised, but they are not without bones. For 
instance, witnesses now do not kiss the book. The use of 
the erotic novel by the defence is surely unimaginable. 
What judge would have allowed it? A friend who knows 
America said to me, on this subject :‘* Soames’s purchase 
and distribution of the filthy book will lead Americans to 
remark, with amazement or malice, upon Galsworthy 
making an old-fashioned Englishman resort to the tricks of 
manufactured evidence supposed to be prevalent in the 
United States and the East.” 


* * * 


I hope the lonely expanse of downs near Birling Gap 
will escape the threatened red rash of bungalows. There is 
no more beautiful piece of unsullied coast than that which 
stretches from Beachy Head to the hill above Seaford, 
where black oxen were still used in the plough less than 
twenty years ago. The Office of Works can do nothing to 
save mere scenery. It can preserve the neolithic barrows on 
the downs, that is all. What I should like to see would be a 
short peremptory Act forbidding any building whatever 
within a fixed distance of the shore. Without it we shall 
be shut off from the sea before long at scores of once lovely 


places. 
* * * 


Curious how the newspapers sometimes miss the amus- 
ing point of the most obvious story. Last Saturday Hobbs 
struck a sparrow with a ball. It was recorded everywhere, 
yet no one mentioned the perfect comment, which I heard 
myself. A boy in the crowd shouted out : ** ’Oo killed Cock 
Robin? ”—an excellent bit of Cockney readiness. 
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I often get good new words from my gardener, who is 
a genuine product of the soil. Discoursing to-day, as he 
snipped off the wrong shoots from a rose, he said of modern 
young women that “* they never wants to do no work, not 
they—they thinks of nothing but gaying.” 
Kappa. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Sir,—On reading through your questionnaire on religious 
belief, I was disappointed at the omission of two queries 
which seem to me essential in any such discussion ; and also 
in the wording of two of the actual queries, which seem to 
me, as they stand, question-begging. 

The first and most important omission concerns what is 
usually spoken of as ‘‘ religious experience.’’ Many of those 
who disagree radically with the intellectual formulations of 
Christianity will inevitably answer ‘‘ No’’ to the majority 
of your queries. They may still, however, have a firm belief, 
not only in the existence of the religious ‘‘ sentiment’ (to 
use the technical term of current psychology), but in its 
value. They may believe, for instance, that prayer (exclud- 
ing, of course, its cruder petitionary aspects) is of value, 
that religious meditation, and the sense of awe or of com- 
munion when felt religiously—i.e., in relation to thé relation 
of man to the cosmos—are essential to a full life. You give 
them no opportunity of showing their positive beliefs, but 
only their negative ones. 

But even on the intellectual side you give people such 
as myself a poor chance. Presumably questions 2 and 14 
are intended to give an opportunity to the unorthodox of 
asserting a positive theological belief. Unfortunately they 
are both tarred (quite unnecessarily) with the Bergsonian- 
Shavian brush. They both imply consciousness or something 
akin to it in Nature as a whole or in the evolutionary prin- 
ciple in Nature. The word ‘‘ purposive ’’ (question 2) can 
only imply something of the same nature as what we call 
consciousness. To use it, as is regrettably often done, of a 
process which tends in a certain definite direction, is a gross 
misuse’ of English. 

It was precisely this mistake which Paley made when 
he said that the adaptive structure of the organs of animals, 
plants, and men was proof of design. As every schoolboy 
knows, Darwin demonstrated that this was not true. How- 
ever, a ‘‘ neo-Paleyan ”’ school has now arisen which, while 
abandoning the ‘‘ proof of design’’ from particular struc- 
tures, wishes to deduce it from the movement of life as a 
whole—notably from the fact that there has been progress 
during the course of evolution. As a matter of fact, the two 
sets of data are precisely on a par. If we accept any of the 
current Darwinian postulates as to Natural Selection, &c., we 
can readily work out that biological progress (of just that 
limited kind which has occurred, but not that unlimited kind 
which ought to be the result of a real purposive life-force) 
is a necessary result. To put it in another way, if we believe 
that biological progress demands a vitalistic life-force or 
purposive ‘‘ urge,’’ then we must demand precisely the same 
so-called explanation for each specific adaptation: in other 
words, we disregard what most biologists would think of as 
the greater half of Darwin’s double achievement—namely, 
his demonstration that evolution could be understood as the 
result of purely natural causes. 

If you had put question 2 in some such form as ‘‘ Do you 
believe in the existence of an evolutionary trend towards 
progress? ’’ I should have been able to say ‘‘ Yes.” Simi- 
larly, if for question 14 you had asked, ‘‘ Do you believe that 
there is some positive relation between Nature and our 
ideals? ’’ (this could be better phrased, but I think my mean- 
ing is clear), again I could have answered affirmatively. 
The word “ indifferent ” again implies that Nature can feel. 
As it stands, the question is rather like the famous “ Have 
you stopped beating your wife?”’’; many people cannot 
answer it with a plain “‘ Yes” or ‘‘No” without doing 
injustice to one or other of their convictions—i.e., it really 
asks two separate questions in one. 

The second question which I missed, however, would, 
if it had been asked, have gone some way towards remedying 
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the defects of Nos. 2 and 14. With Mr. J. M. Robertson, that 
pillar of Rationalism, on your committee, its absence is all 
the more remarkable. It is this: ‘‘ Do you believe in a 
rational order of the universe? *’ 

I have been most interested in the whole idea of your 
questionnaire. I expect that the answers to it will bring out 
very strongly the lack of belief among educated Englishmen 
in the whole intellectual formulation underlying Chris- 
tianity, and indeed any theistic religion of the present. But 
I do not think that it has been framed so as to bring out 
the widespread feeling which undoubtedly exists among many 
of the rebels against orthodoxy—namely, that some religion 
is desirable ; that the psychological elements which lead 
naturally to the formation of a religious sentiment are part 
of the normal human make-up ; and that it is only the lack of 
a new intellectual formulation which in so many cases pre- 
vents the formation and exercise of a religious sentiment. 
If a biologist may use a metaphor drawn from his ‘ shop,”’ 
it seems to me that we are, in matters of religion, in the 
position of animals forced to adapt themselves to a new 
medium—fish being driven to become land vertebrates, let 
us say, through a change of climate. The discoveries, and 
indeed the whole attitude, of modern science constitute our 
change of climate, and are fast drying up the pools of more 
primitive belief in which we were wont to dwell. But theo- 
logy (in the sense of an intellectual formulation underlying 
religion) is the skeleton of a religion. And just as animals 
used to being supported by water must develop a new and 
more efficient skeleton before they can support their new- 
found weight on coming out into air, so religion must develop 
an intellectually more coherent and less uncritical skeleton 
of belief before it can support itself in the more rarefied and 
difficult medium in which it now finds itself. Per contra, 
in the same way that life rose to its greatest triumphs by 
surmounting just these difficulties, so the vital principle of 
religion, if it can but build its new skeleton, may come into 
the fullness of its power.—Yours, &c., 

JULIAN S. HUXLEY. 


Sir,—Your questionnaire should yield valuable and 
interesting results, but it is a pity that questions 5, 12, and 
14 have not been amended, and No. 3 omitted. For instance, 
the third question might just as well have read, ‘‘ Do you 
believe that the basis of reality is spirit? '’ and it would have 
been equally unanswerable. As the Rev. J. A. Picton, M.A., 
once remarked: ‘‘ No one can tell us what we are really 
to understand by the word ‘ matter.’ I have heard a wearied 
controversialist, who believed in ‘ creation, out of nothing,” 
affirm desperately that ‘ spirit was all that was not matter,’ 
only to be nonplussed by a further inquiry, ‘ Five minutes 
before the creation of matter, what was spirit?’ ”’ 

As to the fifth question, would it not have been far 
better to say, ‘‘ the best living man or men,”’ rather than “ all 
living men’? Ordinary people would not discover much 
divinity in great criminals and murderers, and yet they are 
included among “ all living men.” 

In regard to the twelfth question, would it not have been 
better to ask whether one believed that ‘‘ the production of 
the Bible was due to the illumination and direction of the 
minds of its writers by a non-natural force, which could not 
but be recognized, in its results, as superior to all forms of 
what is known as natural genius or literary inspiration ’’? 
As the question now stands, an unbeliever might reply that 
the finest passages of the Bible, because of their high subject- 
matter, their peculiar appeal, and the special racial insight 
of the writers, were inspired in a sense in which the litera- 
ture of England or France could not be said to be inspired. 

With reference to the last question I would have pre- 
ferred that it should have been split into two questions, 
viz. (14) Do you believe that Eternal Not Ourselves is uncon- 
scious of our ideals? (14a) or that Eternal Not Ourselves is 
indifferent to our ideals? If these alterations bad been 
made, I humbly think the Questionnaire would have been 
more thoroughly answered and therefore more valuable. 

The third question should be struck out as not under- 
standable, and thoroughly useless in every way.—Yours, &c., 

Water A. HILL. 


7, King Street South, Rochdale. 
August 26th, 1926. 
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Srtr,—Will you allow me to point out that a serious 
omission was made from the questionnaire since it makes 
no provision for any religion except one based on hypo- 
theses incapable of proof. The tremendous moral force 
however which religions have always displayed is clearly a 
fact sufficient to base a religion upon and no provision for 
such a belief is made in the questionnaire. 

It is probable that religion is an instinct inherited in 
exactly the same way as maternal love is inherited, but in 
any case it is far more important to discover whether men 
believe in any foundation for morality than to discover 
whether they still believe a religion which is one of many 
others, extinct or still surviving.—Yours, &c., 

BICKERTON PRATT. 

84, Marlborough Road, Oxford. 


ARBITRATE FIRST 


Sir,—In his article in last week’s NATION on the pro- 
‘* Arbitrate First’? Bureau, Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson states that the Bureau “ closes for its signatories 
the gap in the Covenant.’’ It does so, we are told, because 
signatories are pledged to refuse support ‘‘ to any Govern- 
ment which does not accept a decision given by the League, 
even though by the Covenant it is not bound to accept it, but 
prefers war, which, in the case supposed, would be legally 
permissible.” 

Is there not here some confusion of thought? Are there, 
in fact, any circumstances in which a Government which 
does not accept a League decision is entitled under the 
Covenant to enforce its views by war? Whether the decision 
takes the form of an arbitral award or a judicial finding 
under Article 13, or of a recommendation of the Council 
under Article 15, in either case Members of the League are 
pledged not to go to war with a Member who accepts the 
decision and complies with it. It foliows that once a decision 
has been given, it is not open to the unsuccessful party to 
appeal to force. 

The real gap in the Covenant consists, of course, in 
the loophole of war which is left open in cases in which the 
conciliation procedure breaks down, and in which, therefore, 
no decision is arrived at. Assuming, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that it is desirable for the gap to be closed, this can 
only be done, as the Geneva Protocol proposed to do it, by 
making it certain that a decision shall always be reached— 
if necessary by compulsory arbitration. That being so, it 
might be expected from Mr. Dickinson’s argument that 
Mr. Peat’s programme would make compulsory arbitration 
its distinctive feature. In point of fact, however, this vital 
issue is slurred over. Mr. Peat merely demands that the 
Government shall submit every dispute to arbitration or 
conciliation, and shall accept the decision so given. His first 
demand is aiready fully covered by the Covenant; his second 
demand evades the essential question how a “ decision ”’ is 
to be ensured. 

Will not Mr. Peat or Mr. Dickinson tell us plainly 
whether the programme of the ‘ Arbitrate First ’’ Bureau 
is in substance the Geneva Protocol—compulsory arbitration, 
military sanctions and all? We should then, at least, know 
exactly where we stand.—yYours, &c., 

LEONARD STEIN. 

97, Lansdowne Road, W.11. 

August 30th, 1926. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND THE 
PRODIGAL SON 


Srr,—Along with other wicked and sinful men, I am 
becoming just a wee bit tired of the sanctimonious pose ever- 
lastingly and rigidly adopted by the critics of ‘‘ that Welsh 
Devil.’’ Would they be satisfied if Mr. Lloyd George, clothed 
in penitential white, tonsured, burning the customary 
candles, and chanting ‘‘ Miserere me,’’ were to walk bare- 
footed from Trafalgar Square to Abingdon Street? Still 
further to appease the offended and mighty ones, should he 
not kiss the toes of the Cardinals, from Mr. Pringle down- 
wards? Would that conduct him to Grace? 

From conversations with certain of these critics, I have 
been compelled to come to the conclusion that the main 
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front of Mr. Lloyd George’s offending lies in his assumption 
of the Premiership during the year 1916. But is it not a 
fairly open secret that all our Allies at that time were 
strenuously pressing for a change at the helm, a change 
from the calm, dilatory, philosophic, to the active and virile! 
That being granted, and assuming Mr. Lloyd George to be 
actuated by what is euphemistically known as ‘‘ patriotism ”’ 
—and why not?—what other course, than the one he took, 
was open to him? Were Messrs. Balfour, Chamberlain, 
Bonar Law, &c., striving for party advantage in advocating 
the appointment of Mr. Lloyd George? Let us carry back 
our minds to that period. Did we not, all of us, with but 
few exceptions, feel easier in mind for the change? All the 
other sins easily follow, and only prove how difficult it must 
be for a man with extreme Radical sympathies to associate 
himself for any length of time with men of a Tory bent of 
mind. But could or would Mr. Asquith, as he then was, 
untrammelled by Tory hindrances, have carried the Irish 
Government Act, or Women’s Enfranchisement? I trow not. 
Mr. Lloyd George has made mistakes, possibly bad ones. 
What statesman, with a gift of imagination and initiative, has 
not? And in spite of all carping criticism and attempts at 
belittlement, we are convinced that to him, more than to 
anyone else, is to be ascribed the greatest credit for the 
enactment of the many great measures passed during the 
period 1906-14. If his admirers and sympathizers are allowed 
to accompany him during his barefooted pilgrimage, I dare 
prophesy a great shortage of candles in this kingdom.— 
Yours, &c., 
B. VALENTINE. 


MR, COOK 


S1r,—I should imagine that commenting right and left on 
a large variety of topical affairs in several weekly columns 
of journalism, as Kappa does, must unavoidably have a 
regular intermixture of interest and tediousness, pleasure 
and annoyance. And I must confess that personally I receive 
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perhaps four parts interest, two parts tedium, and four parts 
annoyance from your contributor’s weekly contribution. 
Readable superficiality and complacency is not intolerable, 
but this week Kappa’s paragraph on Cook, being arrogant 
and ignorant, is more than I can put up with quietly ! 

If Kappa had done more than finger the Labour paper 
he would have known that while the DarLy HeraLpD formally 
supports the miners in their struggle, it certainly does not 
depict the miners’ leader as ‘‘ an angel adorned with a pink 
halo.’’ The Editor of the DatLy HERALD has as much affection 
for Mr. Cook as Mr. Cook has for him, which, if Kappa had 
read Codk’s review of the editor’s strike diary printed in a 
Sunday paper, he would know to be a minus quantity. And 
the directors of the paper still smart from Cook’s post-strike 
whipping. 

Kappa regards a verbatim report of one of Cook’s 
speeches as ‘‘ extraordinary stuff.’’ There is nothing extra- 
ordinary about it. It merely consists of the short sentences 
of an honest man speaking in the stress of a tremendous 
fight. Kappa obviously misses the formal periods and 
rhetorical flourishes of the politician. 

But what I am most grateful to Kappa for is his priceless 
remark: ‘‘ And the man is no fool.’’ I am enlightened.— 


Yours, &c., RONALD GORE GRAHAM. 
Strand Theatre, Aldwych, W.C.2. 
August 28rd, 1926. 


[Kappa writes: ‘‘I confess I have not Mr. Graham’s 
knowledge of the domestic affairs of the DarLy HeraLD. My 
point would have been made quite as well if I had said that 
‘the average reader of the Datty HERALD, takes the view of 
Mr. Cook quoted above. As Mr. Graham has analyzed the 
emotions roused in him by my contributions on a percentage 
basis, may I say that his letter rouses in me one part interest 
and nine parts astonishment that any admirer of Mr. Cook 
should expect to agree with any estimate of him ‘ this side 
idolatry.’ ’’] 


ON GREAT MOP AND OTHER PLACES 


EOPLE who are in the habit of reading what 

has been written in this century about the English 

countryside are getting bewildered and a little restive. 
It is irritating to be tossed about so furiously between 
Arcadia and the dunghill, and to add Mr. T. F. Powys 
(for instance) to Mr. Eden Phillpotts and divide by two 
in the hope of getting a sensible answer is beyond the 
inclination of most. Nor are the poets, growing ever more 
numerous and gloomily addicted to examining their 
emotions in pastoral seclusion, much more helpful. The 
pursuer of anthologies is wont to exclaim : ‘* Why do these 
fellows mutter and mumble so as they watch their reflec- 
tions in dark trees and muddy waters? I can’t hear what 
they say, and I’m getting to believe that if I could it 
wouldn’t be worth hearing.’? He throws the book across 
the room and has a look at Walt Whitman or someone else 
who uses his lungs; and the fog over the literary country- 
side thickens. 

When I first came to this village in the cherry country 
of Kent I thought I had happened upon the truth of these 
things. It was, as my teacher always told me the truth is, 
simple and robust. There was, it turned out, no need to 
invent different geographies to accommodate the truth 
(assumed existent) of Mr. Powys and Mr. Phillpotts. In 
this village at all events the dunghill was firmly established, 
fat and steaming, in the midst of Arcadia. I had only to 
believe my five senses. Over the way from my cottage I 
could lean on a white gate and look into a cherry orchard 
sloping up to a farm. The early whitehearts hung like 
globes of sweetening blood. If anything more than the 
shadows of the cherry boughs and the sun spilling through 


the leaves were needed to enhance the greenness of the 
grass, it was sheep. And there were the sheep: old, un- 
clipped wethers with disgruntled contralto baas and grey 
whiskery profiles curiously reminiscent of busts of Victorian 
statesmen ; others violently white, diminished, and angular 
from the shears ; and lambs kneeling delicately and cropping 
their way trustfully into sheephood. As I lolled and 
smoked, the children came racing from school. As if the 
place had been a stage, these took up their cue, which 
was to play at ‘* Puss ” in a circle of cherry trunks; and 
one of them was a girl in a ragged blue dress who had been 
born with dancing in her toes. A shepherd with a pipe 
(musical) temporarily escaped me, but there was no mis- 
taking the blacksmith who rolled out of his smithy and put 
his weight with mine on the gate in friendliness and silence. 
I did not test his arms, no doubt they were all they should 
be; but when he began to talk he first said it was smelling 
nice and new after that shower, and he then said that he 
sang in the village choir. What more could a literary 
amateur want? The fact that this was Kent, not Devon- 
shire, did not prevent me from believing almost passionately 
that if I walked into the farm kitchen above the orchard 
I should find the Farmer’s Wife playing out her drama 
there. With the sun on the back of my head I began to 
generalize boldly that every wholesome rustic tale ever 
written had foamed in the head of a man looking over a 
gate into an orchard on a shiny June afternoon. 

But all the time another sound had mingled with the 
children’s voices and the bleating of the sheep. It came 
from up the street. Half of it was an agonized bleat, half 
the indrawn snarl! of a cur in the thick of a dog-fight ; and 
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if you took it whole it was like the sound of harsh vomiting. 
I knew what that was. It was the voice of a woman of 
thirty, bedridden, in an upper room of an ugly row of 
cottages. Every time I passed that window I tried to 
shut my ears to the sound it belched forth, but children 
played unconsciously under it. It was no more to them 
than the lowing of a cow. I had heard about this rustic 
phenomenon, and about her parents, and about other things 
too, from my landladies. My landladies are two elderly 
spinster sisters, who support each other in charming amity. 
Their smal] quakerish figures in stiff men’s collars and 
shapeless grey flannel costumes flit about under the real 
old oak beams and across the undulating brick floors of the 
cottage. The composition of that interior is perfect—they 
are almost overpoweringly picturesque. Their mouths are 
full of well-worn little jokes, their pale, pebbly eyes light 
with kind little fires. But sometimes at night, in their 
respectable cups, their tongues uncurl. I have followed 
their skinny forefingers into the darkness of many a bowery 
cottage, but it is Mr. de la Mare, not I, who should accom- 
pany them on these murmurous expeditions. What a job 
of horrible understatement he would make of it! Nor are 
these ladies uncorroborated. The pub has a warm brown 
voice of an evening. Heard as one passes down the street, 
it is the sort of sound Mr. Belloc used to write hearty 
poems about. But go inside, and sit under a pall of shag 
smoke—and if your tongue is as discreet and encouraging 
and your ears as sharp as those of literary observers should 
be, the beery hum wil] disintegrate into disturbing guttural 
elements. I had tracked a thing or two, but I could not 
help thinking that Mr. Powys would have derived more 
profit from the pints of Faversham ale I had consumed. 

All this I remembered as I puffed smoke at the black- 
smith and heard the snarling of the mad woman. My 
confidence grew. I began to tick off the literary celebrities 
who could lodge in this place and write their various books 
about it : Phillpotts, Belloc, De la Mare, Powys—yes, and 
even Tennyson could have been richly housed and inspired 
in the Tudor manor house with its pleasaunce massed with 
glowing flowers. My spirits rose. I was getting back my 
feeling for the country. Six days had I roamed through 
its steep little folds, recognizing two trees out of three, 
one hedge flower out of four, one bird call out of five. I 
had stood in front of several pastoral scenes and fitted them 
very closely with adjectives. Already the rhymes were 
beginning to pipe in my head, and I might count on three 
or four poems in a week or two. But first I would write an 
I would spend a whole day in the cottage garden, a 
stunted apple tree at each of my four corners, and be witty 
and conclusive about Arcadia and the cesspool. What 
about Chesterton? Couldn’t I bring in his joke about a 
tree being a prodigious wave of the living soil sprawling up 
to the skies, which he always saluted by raising his hat? 
Of course. I could say that that tree grew in the middle 
of Fleet Street. There was nothing I couldn’t say or do. 


essay. 


And al! the time dismay and retribution were waiting 
for me on the cottage table. That night I read the devilish 
history of Lolly Willowes,* and was convicted of pride, 
ignorance, and imposture. Lolly Willowes was a maiden 
lady who, after being universa] aunt to a numerous family 
in Kensington, broke out at the age of forty-seven and 
went to live at the village of Great Mop in the Chilterns ; 
and there, after entering into an alliance with the devil, 
sank deep into the woods and valleys of that country of 
witches and (presumably) lived happily ever after. But it 
was Lolly’s nephew Titus who drove her to the devil. 
This beautiful and amiable young man came to Great Mop 
to write a book, and for recreation he took Aunty for 


** Lolly Willowes.” By Sylvia Townsend Warner (Chatto & Windus. 7 
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walks in the country. He had a feeling for the country. 
He walked in front of Lolly and expatiated on his reactions 
to the landscape. He possessed the land, and Lolly, trailing 
dumbly behind him, and possessing it in quite a different 
way, hated him for a usurper in her kingdom of dark and 
tranquil knowledge. She prayed fiercely for help to repulse 
him, so the devil came out of the woods and gave her power 
to drive Titus from Great Mop. 

Well, it seems to me that Titusitis is a recognizable 
disease, and I fear that I have contracted it. When Miss 
Townsend Warner writes with delicate scorn about comfort- 
loving cats who jump up possessively and settle purring 
into any green lap of nature that happens to open for them, 
I hang my head. Miss Warner’s devil may be neither here 
nor there. But his habitation—the dark woods, the deep 
little valleys, the silent hills and moon-washed night sky of 
Great Mop—looms up solid and significant behind him. 
He has a real home, and I am persuaded that Miss Warner 
has somehow got inside it, while I, for instance, do nothing 
but potter aimlessly around its outer walls. It may be that 
she, like Lolly, has kept humble and still and let the 
woods advance upon her. 

So I shall never write my essay. I hereby give notice 
that I have nothing in my mind concerning this Kentish 
village except a few prettily composed pictures and a few 
tales of cruelty and wantonness. I shall be gone from it 
long before I have had time to live myself into it. So I may 
as well be decently quiet. But one day soon I am going 
to the Chilterns, without an aunt, a map, or a guide-book, 
to find out about Great Mop. 

BaRRINGTON GATES. 


DIARY OF AN EASTWARD 


JOURNEY 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY. 
av. 
[ D ctier ana m wars of Troy had their Homer. But 


other and more significant events, other cities vastly 

greater have remained, uncommemorated, in the 
outer darkness that lies beyond the frontiers of the little 
luminous world of art. Men, places, and happenings do 
not always and necessarily get the chroniclers they deserve. 
Shakespeare is without his Boswell and his Holbein. The 
European War has not, as yet at any rate, produced its 
Tolstoy or its Goya. No Swift has reacted to modern 
America. Nor, finally, has contemporary Delhi, nor the 
new India of which it is the capital and epitome, evolved 
its Marcel] Proust. 

How often, while at Delhi, I thought of Proust and 
wished that he might have known the place and its in- 
habitants! For the imperial city is no less rich in social 
comedy than Paris; its soi] is as fertile in snobberies, dis- 
simulations, prejudices, hatreds, envies. Indeed, I should 
say that in certain respects the comedy of Delhi is intrinsic- 
ally superior to that which Proust found in the Faubourg 
Saint Germain and so minutely analyzed. The finest 
comedy (I speak for the moment exclusively as the literary 
man) is the most serious, the most nearly related to 
tragedy. The comedy of Delhi and the new India, however 
exquisitely diverting, is full of tragic implications. The 
dispute of races, the reciproca] hatred of colours, the sub- 
jection of one people to another—these things lie behind 
its snobberies, conventions, and deceits, are implicit in 
every ludicrous antic of the comedians. Sometimes, when 
a thunderstorm is approaching, we may see a house, a green 
tree, a group of people illuminated by a beam of the doomed 
sun, and standing out with a kind of unearthly brightness 


* Nos. L.-XIV. appeared in Tur Nation of March 6th, 18th, and 27th; April 
8rd and 24th; May 22nd; June 5th, 12th, 19th. and 26th; July 17th, 24th, and 
Bist; August 2ist. 
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against the black and indigo of the clouds. 
relics of feudalism, the Dreyfus case, the tragedies of ex- 
cessive leisure—these form the stormy background to the 
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Proustian comedy. The clouds, against which imperial 
Delhi appears so brilliantly comical, are far more black, far 
more huge and menacing. 

In India I was the spectator of many incidents that 
might have come straight out of “* A la Recherche du 
Temps Perdu ”’; trivial incidents, but pregnant with the 
secret passions and emotions which Proust could always 
find, when they were there, beneath the most ordinary ges- 
tures, the most commonplace and innocuous words. I 
remember, for example, the behaviour of an Indian guest at 
a certain hotel, where the European manager made a habit 
of strolling about the dining-room during meals, superin- 
tending the service, chatting with the diners, and, when 
they rose to leave, opening the door to let them out. The 
Indian, I noticed, never gave the manager a chance of 
opening the door for him. When he wanted to leave the 
dining-room, he would wait till the manager’s back was 


turned and then fairly run to the door, turn the handle, ° 


and slip through, as though the devil were after him. And, 
indeed, the devil was after him—the devil in the form of a 
painful suspicion that, if he gave the manager an oppor- 
tunity of opening the door for him, the fellow might make 
a humiliating exception to his rule of courtesy and leave 
it conspicuously shut. 

I remember a dinner party at Delhi, at which the 
embarrassment was all on the other side. An Indian poli- 
tician was the host; the guests, two other politicians, a 
high English official and ourselves. It was a cheerful 
evening. With the roast, the Indians began talking of 
the time they had spent in gaol during the Non-Co-operation 
Movement. It had been for them a not too uncomfortable 
and even rather comical experience. They were men of 
standing; it was only natural that they should have been 
exceptionally well treated. ‘* Besides,’? the eldest and 
most eminent of the politicians explained, parodying the 
words of a Great Mogul, ‘* rivers of champagne had flowed 
between me and Sir ——, who was the governor of the 
province.”’ Rivulets, one gathered, continued to flow, even 
in the prison. The conversation was entirely good- 
humoured, and was punctuated with laughter. But the 
English official listened with a certain embarrassment. He 
was, after all, a member of the executive which had had 
these men thrown into gaol; and the fact that they had, 
on the whole, enjoyed themselves in prison did not diminish 
his indirect responsibility for their having been sent there. 
Nor were the comments of the Indians on the paternal and 
imprisoning Government any the less scathing for being 
uttered with a laugh of good-natured derision. I did not 
envy the official; his situation was dreadfully ticklish. He 
was a guest, to begin with; moreover the post he had 
occupied since the introduction of the Montford Reforms, 
officially imposed upon him a behaviour towards Indian 
politicians of more than ordinary courtesy and cordiality. 
He existed, officially, to make the Legislative Assembly 
work ; he was there to lubricate the ill-designed and creak- 
ing machinery of Indian parliamentary government. It 
was impossible for him, either in his public or his private 
capacity, to protest against the remarks of the Indian poli- 
ticians. At the same time it was no less impossible for 
him, as a member of the British Executive, to accept or 
agree with them. He adopted the only possible course, 
which was to dissociate himself completely from the con- 
versation, to be as though he were not. He did it, I must 
say, marvellously well; so well, indeed, that there was a 
certain moment (the Government was catching it particu- 
larly hot) when he seemed on the point of becoming in- 
visible, of fading out altogether, like the Cheshire Cat. I 
admired his tact, and thanked God that I was not called 
upon to exercise it. The lot of the modern I.C.S. official is 
not entirely enviable. 

And then there were the Maharajas. The Chamber cf 
Princes—that remarkable assembly, attended every year by 
a steadily diminishing number of Indian rulers—was hold- 
ing its sittings, while we were at Delhi. For a week Rolls- 
Royces were far more plentiful in the streets than Fords. 
The hotels pullulated with despots and their vizirs. At the 
Viceroy’s evening parties the diamonds were so large that 
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they looked like stage gems; it was impossible to believe 
that the pearls in the million-pound necklaces were the 
genuine excrement of oysters. . . . How hugely Proust 
would have enjoyed the Maharajas! Men with a pride of 
birth more insensate than that of Charles; fabulously rich, 
and possessing in actual fact all the despotic power of 
which the name of Guermantes is only the faint hereditary 
symbol; having all the idiosyncrasies and eccentricities of 
Proust’s heroes and none of their fear of public opinion; 
excessive and inordinate as no aristocrat in the modern 
West can hope to be; carrying into Napoleonic or Neronian 
actuality the poor, potential velleities towards active great- 
ness or vice that are only latent in men who live in and 
not above society. He would have studied them with a 
passionate interest, and more especially in their relations— 
their humiliating and gravely ludicrous relations—with the 
English. It would have charmed him to watch some 
Rajput descendant of the Sun going out of his way to be 
agreeable to the official who, though poor, insignificant, 
of no breeding, is in reality his master; and the spectacle 
of a virtuous English matron, doing her duty by making 
polite conversation to some dark and jewelled Heliogabalus, 
notorious for the number of his concubines and catamites, 
would have delighted him no less. How faithfully he would 
have recorded their words, how completely and with what 
marvellous intuition he would have divined the secret coun- 
terpoint of their thoughts! He would have been deeply 
interested, too, in that curious unwritten law which de- 
crees that European women shall dance in public with no 
Indian below the rank of Raja. And it would, I am sure, 
have amused him to observe the extraordinarily emollient 
effects upon even the hardest anti-Asiatic sentiments of 
the possession of wealth and a royal title. The cordiality with 
which people talk to the dear Maharaja Sahib—and even, 
occasionally, about him—is delightful. . . . My own too 
distant and hurried glimpses of the regal comedies of India 
made me desire to look more lingeringly, more closely, 
and with a psychological eye acuter than that with which 
Nature has grudgingly endowed me. 

I remember so many other pregnant trifles: The 
pathetic gratitude of a young man in an out of the way 
place, to whom we had been ordinarily civil, and his 
reluctance to eat a meal with us, for fear that he should 
eat it in an un-European fashion, and so eternally disgrace 
himself in our eyes. The extraordinarily hearty, back- 
slapping manner of certain educated Indians who have 
not yet learned to take for granted their equality with 
the ruling Europeans, and are for ever anxious loudly to 
assert it. The dreadfully embarrassing cringing of certain 
others. The scathing ferocity of the comments which we 
overheard, in the gallery of the Legislative Assembly, being 
made on the Indian speakers by the women folk of certain 
Government Members. Listening, I was reminded of the 
sort of things that were said by middle-class people in 
England about the workmen, at the time of the coal strike. 
People whose superiority is precarious detest with passion 
all those who threaten it from below. 

Nor must I forget—for Proust would have devoted a 
score of pages to it—the noble Anglo-Indian convention of 
Dressing for Dinner. From the Viceroy to the young clerk 
who, at home, consumes High Tea at sunset, every Euro- 
pean in India solemnly “ dresses.”’ It is as though the 
integrity of the British Empire depended in some directly 
magical way upon the donning of black jackets and hard- 
boiled shirts. Solitary men in Dak Bungalows, on coasting 
steamers, in little shanties among the tiger-infested woods, 
obey the mystical imperative, and every evening put on 
the funereal uniform of English prestige. Women, robed 
in the latest French creations from Stratford-atte-Bowe, 
toy with the tinned fish, while the mosquitoes dine off 
their bare arms and necks. It is magnificent. 

Almost more amazing is that other great convention 
for the keeping up of European prestige—the convention of 
eating too much. Five meals a day—two breakfasts, 
luncheon, afternoon tea, and dinner—are standard through- 
out India. A sixth is often added in the big towns, where 
there are theatres and dances to justify late supper. The 
Indian who eats at the most two meals a day, sometimes 
only one—too often none—is compelled to acknowledge 
his inferiority, In his autobiography Gandhi records his 
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youthful lapses—after what frightful wrestlings with his 
conscience !—into meat eating. A fellow schoolboy led him 
into the sin. Meat, the tempter speciously argued, was 
the secret of English supremacy. The English were strong 
because they ate so much. If Indians would stuff them- 
selves as imperially, they would be able to turn the English 
out of India. Gandhi was struck; he listened, he allowed 
himself to be convinced. He ate—three or four times, at 
least. Perhaps that is why he came as near as he did to 
turning the English out of India. In any case, the story 
proves how deeply the Indians are impressed by our gas- 
tronomic prowess. Our prestige is bound up with over- 
eating. For the sake of the Empire the truly patriotic 
tourist will sacrifice his liver and his colon, will pave the 
way for future apoplexies and cancers of the intestine. 
I did my best while I was in India. But at the risk of 
undermining our prestige, of bringing down the whole 
imperial fabric in ruins about my ears, I used from time to 
time unobtrusively to skip a course. The spirit is willing, 
but the flesh, alas! is weak. 


THE DRAMA 


YET ANOTHER THEATRICAL YEAR 


HE last theatrical season has offered the playgoer an 
unusual number of agreeable evenings, for which, I 
am certain, playgoers are duly grateful. It is won- 
derful how much the British public appreciates any serious 
attempt which is made to entertain it. Some, however, 
may deplore the fact that such a large proportion of this 
amusement has been provided by foreigners. 

The Russian victories continue. The ballet is now such 
a familiar visitant as almost to have become a hardy annual 
like *‘ Peter Pan’ or “‘ Where the Rainbow Ends.” Still 
it was like old times to see the Russian dancers properly 
installed in a theatre of their own, giving three or four 
ballets nightly, and assisted by a reputable orchestra, As 
a result the ballets themselves became more reputable, and 
**' Les Noces ’? was the most important individual effort 
they have brought forward for some years. 

Still the rea] theatrical event of the year has indubit- 
ably been the Chekhov Season at Barnes, under the guidance 
of M. Komissarjevski. A great modern classic has been 
added to our English repertoire. But that is not all. The 
standard of production (and it is in production, not in 
acting, that the British theatre fails) was on a perfectly 
different level to that which we ordinarily witness. Under 
the producer’s subtle guidance, English actors and actresses 
were able to show of what they are capable, and gave as 
good an all-round performance as one can hope to find 
anywhere. The subsequent productions of Andreev’s 
** Ekaterina ”’ and Gogol’s ‘* Government Inspector ”? were 
less inherently interesting than the Chekhov cycle. But 
the whole season was a lesson to English producers in the 
art of how it ought to be done. 

That the lesson has not been entirely unheeded is 
shown by the excellent production of Turgenev’s ‘“* A 
Month in the Country,”’ which appeared for all too short 
a time at the Royalty Theatre. Mr. Sherbrooke also got 
thoroughly good team work out of his cast, and he can 
only be criticized as having imitated M. Komissarjevski too 
faithfully, having tended to forget that Turgenev is quite 
a different sort of author from Chekhov. The fact that 
it is possible to collect at quite a moderate price such excel- 
lent casts as those that appeared at Barnes and the Royalty, 
shows again that we ought to blame managers and pro- 
ducers, not actors, for most shortcomings. 

Then, after the Russians come the French. The 
Guitrys are by now quite at home in England, where, if 
anything, they enjoy a reputation beyond their merits. But 
the success of ** Mozart ” is a tribute to the mental] supple- 
ness and astonishing linguistic competence of the English. 
There were irritating features about this particular comic 
opera (inevitable considering it is written about Mozart 
by Raynaldo Hahn): still the performance on the whole 
deserved its success. Revues at the Pavilion have always 
had a strong French tinge. But Charles B. Cochran’s 
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Revue (1926) is so much the best of the series, and Spinelly 
is such an enormous improvement on Delysia, that we can 
say that, though the French have in this case captured no 
new positions, they have greatly strengthened the ones 
they already held. 

An unfortunate Franco-British failure was Mr. Dennis 
Eadie’s production of ‘* Dr. Knock,’’ by Jules Romains, 
one of the most brilliant of twentieth-century comedies, 
which had an unparalleled success in Paris. Unfortunately, 
the Doctor’s motor collided violently with the General 
Strike, and disappeared from the road before anybody knew 
it had started. This was shocking bad luck on Mr. Eadie, 
but just the rub of the green, and reflecting discredit on 
nobody. 

Then, after the French come the Americans, who have 
been one of the revelations of the season. What a mar- 
vellous trio were the three chief performers in “ Is Zat 
So,’’ Mr. James Gleeson, Mr. Robert Armstrong, and Miss 
Jo Wallace (the best of all): then Mr. Glenn Anders and 
** They knew what they wanted,’’ and Ruth Draper and 
Sophie Tucker : the Adaires once more, and Hal Shearman 
in ** Yvonne,’’ known, and with justice, as ‘* the Charlie 
Chaplin of dancing.”’ 

Since the Unionist Party set up a republic in Ireland, 
the Abbey Theatre Players must be considered foreign 
visitors. Mr. O’Casey’s plays will probably not wear as 
well as some enthusiasts have supposed. Still both “‘ Juno 
and the Paycock ”’ and ** The Plough and the Stars *’ were 
brilliant pieces of reporting, calculated to have a magnifi- 
cent moral effect in their own country. But I fear their 
success over here is due rather to the balm they pour into 
the wounds of British Imperialism than to the spontaneous 
recognition of a great new artist. 

Russia, America, France, and Ireland have alike pro- 
vided their quota. What can purely native talent say for 
itself? ‘* Riverside Nights *? has, needless to say, many 
of the most disputable qualities associated with the Lyric 
Theatre, Hammersmith. But all will agree in congratu- 
lating Mr. Playfair on making a success out of highbrow 
revue, an achievement that has not been attempted since 
Basil Hallam and Elsie Janis led us captive in the red-rose 
chain of the “‘ 1914 Passing Show.”? With any luck Mr. 
Playfair will do good not only to himself but to the art of 
the revue as practised in London. The most interesting 
new play has been, I think, ‘‘ Distinguished Villa,”’ by Kate 
O’Brien, which has attracted a good deal of attention at 
the Little Theatre. Miss O’Brien has no message and pro- 
poses no reforms. Her object, curiously enough, seems to 
be to produce works of art, and she has had a considerable 
measure of success in this attempt with ‘‘ Distinguished 
Villa.”? She is most emphatically ‘‘ to be watched.’’ 

The success of “‘ Pillars of Society ’’ at the Everyman 
once again proves the revival of interest in Ibsen. Unfor- 
tunately it is one of the dullest of all the author’s plays, 
and the production was not altogether happy. The perfor- 
mance was thus rather a good sign than a particularly in- 
teresting achievement. Sunday Societies are slumping a 
bit. The Phoenix has dwindled to its death. The Renais- 
sance survives, but as I have not seen any of its per- 
formances, I had better not criticize them. The Greek 
Play Society, with masks, buskins, and a purely male cast, 
had a considerable success with ** (dipus Rex,’’ and came 
rather a crash with ‘‘ (dipus at Colonus.’’ Still both 
performances were an improvement on the kind of nonsense 
that preceded them. Everything points to the fact that 
Sunday Societies cannot be an end in themselves, but a 
method of widening the repertory of the ordinary theatre. 
In that attempt they have already had some measure of 
success. 

Thus, when we come to count up, the last theatrical 
season has offered a fair amount of variegated entertain- 
ment. The dramatic critic suffers a good deal from bore- 
dom, and perhaps exaggerates the amount of anguish to 
which he has been subjected. For a good deal of exaspera- 
tion can nowadays be counterbalanced by a good deal of 
pleasure. Certainly the theatre seems a much more amus- 
ing place than it was in the days when Mr. Shaw stalked 
angrily through its corridors. Perhaps Mr. Shaw is in a 


large measure responsible for the change. 
Francis Brrrew. 
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PLAYS AND PICTURES 


R. NOEL COWARD’S ‘ The Queen was in the 
M Parlour,’’ at the St. Martin’s Theatre, is in some ways 

better than his previous work, as it is more removed 
from his personal preoccupation. It accurately holds the 
mirror up to the land which Mr. Faber has called 
** Elnovia,”? being based entirely on the course of things 
as they happen in Mr. Anthony Hope’s countries, and the 
psychology of the world Mrs. Elinor Glyn inhabits. Mr. 
Coward builds up what we may call a “* genteel shocker ”’ 
very skilfully indeed. The moment any reality seems likely 
to intrude, or any emotional problem that needs tackling 
to appear on the horizon, Mr. Coward sheers off with great 
agility, and keeps his world intact. Within their strictly 
defined limits his people have vitality, and the play never 
drags. It is, of course, entirely valueless as an addition to 
human experience; but it is just the sort of thing with 
which we shall beguile a train journey when our glorious 
civilization has advanced so far as to allow us to see and 
hear any play we like by wireless. The improbability of 
the people excellently matches the improbability of the 
plot, and the parts give opportunity for acting up to the 
very point where real acting begins : for, of course, there 
can be no real acting where no imaginative understanding is 
required. Miss Titheradge most happily fills in the literary 
thinness of her part, and Mr. Herbert Marshall carries off 
his with a faint flavour of Expressionism. To my thinking, 
however, the joy of the evening is Miss Ada King’s ‘* Miss 
Phipps ”’; she is one of those rare actresses whose previous 
performances dwell in the memory, and it is to be wished 
that she would appear more often. 


* * * 


‘© A Balcony,’’ at the Everyman Theatre, might be a 
good play if Miss Naomi Royde-Smith had not let the idea 
slip through her fingers. The piece is a little boulevardier in 
theme, that of a man discovering his wife is unfaithful, and 
it is worked out as a thriller. There is no harm in this, 
provided that thought is brought to bear on every issue 
of the play. There are plenty of issues too, for in spite 
of a deceptive air of economy, the first act, which is the 
weakest of the three, contains great possibilities of richness, 
and starts several veins. The last two acts certainly hold 
the attention, and one is never bored. In these the mar: 
idea is developed, namely, that we all have inside us some 
personality overlaid by a civilized personality, and that 
if some totally new experience calls upon us, we cannot be 
certain which personality will respond. Miss Royde-Smith 
very nearly pulls it off, but, perhaps because the phrasing 
is not good enough, the necessary stage of illumination is 
not reached. We are not made to share the author’s 
intuition, so we do not know what it is, except by intel- 
lectual analysis, which is something different from the 
esthetic revelation of truth. It is in many ways a skilful 
play, and we hope to see more of this dramatist’s work. 
The acting is uniformly good, and Mr. Ernest Milton gives, 
as usual, the impression of thoroughly understanding his 
part. But there is a danger in too great understanding : an 
actor may take to being, instead of acting his part. Some- 
thing more than understanding is necessary for art. 


* * * 
Things to see or hear in the coming week :— 

Sunday, September 5.—S. K. Ratcliffe on ‘‘ The Religion 
of Bernard Shaw,’’ at 11, at South Place; Mr. Harry 
Wall’s ** Minetta,’? Repertory Players, at the Strand. 

Monday, September 6.-—Mr. J. B. Fagan’s **‘ And So To 
Bed,”’ at the Queen’s; ‘* Virginia’s Husband,”’ at the 
Comedy. 

Tuesday, September 7.—Miss Anita Loos’s and Mr. John 
Emerson’s ‘f The Whole Town’s Talking,’? at the 
Strand. ' 

Wednesday, September 8.—Mr. John Drinkwater’s stage 
adaptation of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s ** The Mayor of 
Casterbridge,”’ at the Barnes Theatre. 

Saturday, September 11.—The Blue Comet, Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre. 

OMIcRON. 
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THEATRES. 


Gerr. 8929. 





ALDWYCH, NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 
MATINEES, WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY, at 2.80. 


ROOKERY NOOK. 
TOM WALLS, Mary Brough and RALPH LYNN. 





AMBASSADORS. 


ESCAPE, 
NICHOLAS HANNEN. 


NIGHTLY, 8.40. MATS., TUES., FRI., 2.86. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
MOLLY KERR. LEON M. LION. 





COURT, Sloane Square. 
NIGHTLY, at 8.15. 


Sloane 5187 (2 lines), 
MATINEES, WED., THURS. & SAT., at 2.15- 


THE FARMER’S WIFE. 
THIRD YEAR AND LONDON’S LONGEST RUN. 





BRURY LANE. EVENINGS, 8.15. MATS., WED. & SAT., 2.80. 


ROSE MARIE. A Musical Play. A Romance or THe CANADIAN ROCKIES. 


NELSON KEYS, EDITH DAY, DEREK OLDHAM. 





GARRICK. NIGHTLY, 8.80. MATS., TUES., THURS., 2.80, 


HUNTLEY WRIGHT in ‘‘ NONE BUT THE BRAVE——” 


“ONE LONG SIDESPLITTING ‘ SCREAM.’ ”"—Referee. 





HIPPODROME, London. 
EVENINGS, at 8.15. 


Ger. 0650. 
MATS., WED., THURS. & SAT., at 2.80. 
MERCENARY MARY. 


ALL SBATS BOOKABLE. BOX OFFICE 10 To 10. 





LITTLE. LAST WEEK. 
DISTINGUISHED VILLA. 


MATS., WED., FRI., 2.30. 


Reg. 2401. 


EVENINGS, at 8.45. 





LYRIC, Hammersmith. © EVERY EVENING, at 8.80. 
RIVERSIDE NIGHTS. 


“ Nothing so delightful of its kind has been heard in London for years.” 
—s 


'¢ 


MATINEES, WED. & SAT., at 2.30. (Phone: Riverside 8012.) 





ROYALTY. (Ger. 3855.) EVERY EVENING, at 8.30. 


OUTWARD BOUND, 
BY SUTTON VANE. 
MATINEE, THURSDAY and SATURDAY, at 2.80. 








CINEMAS. 





NEW GALLERY, Reg., LYA DE 
PUTTI in “* MANON LESCAUT,” from the Opera by Massenet, 3.22, 6,22, 9.22. 
Also “* THE RECKLESS LADY ” (BLANCHE SWEET), Novel by sir ?. Gibbs. 


Regent St. 8212. Cont., 2—11. 





TIVOLI Ger. 5228. 


THE BIG PARADE. 


TWICE DAILY, 2.30 & 8.30. SUNDAY, 6 & 8.38. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


POLITICAL 


ESSRS. KNOPF are to be congratulated on 

publishing a reprint of William Godwin’s ‘* An 

Inquiry Concerning Political Justice and Its Influ- 
ence on General Virtue and Happiness ” (two vols. 8s. each 
vol.). The book has been edited and abridged by Raymond 
A. Preston. I think to abridge was a mistake, or at least 
a misfortune, for if Godwin’s amazing monolith was to be 
at last resurrected, it might as well have been given us 
entire. However, the cuts are not very great, and are not 
of much importance, and I daresay that most people will 
find all the Godwin that they can swallow and digest in 
these two volumes. The history of “ Political Justice ”’ 
is a very strange one. Published in 1793, it immediately 
became famous, and had a considerable influence upon 
political thought. In a few years three editions were sold 
at the extravagant price of three guineas, a price which 
may have saved Godwin from persecution, for there is a 
well-known story of Pitt telling the Privy Council, when 
proceedings ayainst the author were under consideration, 
that *‘ a three-guinea book could never do much harm 
among those who hadn’t three shillings to spare.’’ The 
book is one of those which has remained famous but 
unread; apparently since 1798 only once has it been 
reprinted, and that over eighty years ago. 

* a * 

That Godwin so soon joined the ranks of the great 
unread is understandable, and yet in some ways remark- 
able. Mr. Brailsford calls ** Political Justice ’’— 

‘* the strangest amalgam in our literature of caution with 

enthusiasm, of visions with experience, of French logic 

with English tactlessness, a book which only genius could 

have made so foolish and so wise "’ ; 
and the description is a good and true one. It is an 
exasperating, an excruciating book, and only a most 
determined reader will ever get to the end of it. As a 
political writer and thinker, Godwin is, in every sense, com- 
pletely uncompromising, and he never lets the reader off a 
single argument. The hard, dry, remorseless paragraphs 
succeed one another, until at last one gets the feeling that 
one is sitting in the chair of a mental dentist, and that, 
as with each paragraph Godwin extracts from your mind 
some illusion or fills in some cavity with a metallic, rational 
belief, the pain of this mental] dentistry is unbearable, To 
write and think as ruthlessly as Godwin is one effective 
bar to immortality. Another, in his case, was that his 
thought ran along lines following a direction almost 
diametrically opposite to that which the theory and prac- 
tice of the nineteenth century were to follow. He ignored 
economics and economic and industria] problems, and his 
uncompromising objection to all governmental interference 
in human affairs (he urged that Parliament “** should either 
never be elected but upon extraordinary emergencies . . 
or else sit periodically ’”’—for one day every year) 1 aturally 
did not commend itself to the generations which were 
building up the colossal, national States during the last 
century. 

” > 

But when everything has been said that can be said 
against ‘* Political Justice”? on the grounds of style, 
pedantry, doctrinairism, silliness, it remains a _ very 
remarkable book, a book which one is very glad, not to 
read, but to have read. Its value lies in the fact that God- 
win is a pitiless political rationalist. Rationalism hardly 
exists at all in politics, and it is rare even in political 
theory. In “ Political Justice ’’ Godwin asked the ques- 


RATIONALISM 


tion: ** What part would men assign to Government if 
they managed their affairs rationally, and if they based 
their conduct upon truth? ’? The question has hardly ever 
been consciously formulated in this way, at any rate by 
English thinkers, it has certainly never been pursued with 
such remorseless conscientiousness and _ single-ideaed 
tenacity by any other English writer of Godwin’s intel- 
lectual powers. The greatness of Godwin’s achievement is 
shown by the fact that every now and again one feels that 
his argument is of absorbing interest, and that it is going 
deep down to the root of some of the acutest political 
problems and controversies of our day. He never for long 
ceases in some point to be absurd or wrong-headed, but no 
serious person of our generation will fail to see his brilliant 
and almost uncanny wisdom in the discussion of such 
questions as punishment and conscientious objection. 


x * * 


Godwin starts from the thesis that the object of 
government is force, and, “‘ since government even in its 
best state is an evil, the object principally to be aimed at 
is that we should have as little of it as the general peace 
of human society will permit.’? It is by the way in which 
he demonstrates this, working it out with great minute- 
ness in the various fields of political theory and practice, 
that he displays his astonishing mixture of imbecility and 
profound wisdom. An example will be found in his chapter 
on Law. When he has subjected you to the usual painfu! 
process of unanswerable arguments for several pages, and 
arrived at the final wrench to the intellectual nerves: 
‘* From these considerations we cannot hesitate to conclude 
universally that law is an institution of the most pernicious 
tendency,”’ your instinct may be to dismiss the whole thing 
as rationalism gone mad. But to give way to this natural 
instinct is to lose a great deal which Godwin really has 
to give you. You lose first the appreciation of much quiet 
and original irony. The paragraphs, for instance, which 
demonstrate that ‘* a lawyer can scarcely fail to be a dis- 
honest man,”’ and that “ a perfectly honest lawyer,”’ if 
such an impossibility did exist, *‘ would be a more per- 
nicious member of society than the dishonest lawyer,”’ are 
highly characteristic of Godwin, and, to me, very pleasant. 
Secondly, to lose one’s temper with Godwin prevents one 
seeing where he is right and where wrong. If he had merely 
applied a strict criterion of reason and rationalism to 
government and politics, he would have produced a work 
of the greatest importance. Unfortunately he had a fatal 
bee in his bonnet. He is perpetually assuming that, if it 
were not for government, everyone would act rationally, 
and he always gives reason and the intellect a much more 
influential position in the actual world than they have. 
He ignores the part which emotions play both in private 
and in communal life. The consequence is that he is usually 
writing about a state of society which is neither utopia nor 
the real world of 1793, a bastard, frozen, twilit caricature 
of a world which, one feels, might exist in a nightmare or 
on the other side of the moon. All his absurdities spring 
from his false assumptions as to the part which reason and 
truth play in the actual world of men (‘* nothing can be 
more certain than the omnipotence of truth, or, in other 
words, than the connection between the judgment and out- 
ward behaviour ”’), and it is because of these assumptions 
that the wheels of his mind so often seem to be whirring 
in a vacuum. 

Lreonarp Woo.r. 
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REVIEWS 


THE COYNESS OF MR. WELLS 


The World of William Clissold. A Novel at a New Angle. By 
H. G. WELLS. Books 1 and 2. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. H. G. WELLS believes in getting his blow in first, and 
he sets out in ‘‘ A Note before the Title Page ’’ to assail his 
critics for what they may be expected to say about his new 
book :— 


‘‘ There is much discussion of opinion in this book. Does 
that make it anything but a novel? Is it not quite as much 
‘life’ to meet and deal with a new idea as to meet and deal 
with a new lover? Must the characters in our English and 
American novels be for evermore cleaned of thought as a 
rabbit is of its bowels, before they can be served up for 
consumption? This book, which contains religious, his- 
torical, economic, and sociological discussions, is at any rate 
submitted as a novel, as a whole novel, and nothing but a 
novel, as the story of one man’s adventure, body, soul, and 
intelligence, in life. If you are the sort of person who will 
not accept it as a novel, then please leave it alone. You 
are not getting sly peeps at something more real than the 
reality of art, and your attempts to squint through will only 
make you squint very umbecomingly.” 


But to say that this novel contains ‘‘ much discussion of 
opinion ’’ is to understate the case. There is very little else 
than discussion of opinion—at any rate, in the first volume 
that is now before us. William Clissold, in his sixtieth year, 
sets out to write—well what exactly? Let him tell us in his 
own words :— 

“It is not exactly an autobiography I want to write. ... 
It is with larger affairs than my own that my projected 
book would deal. It is nothing indeed so systematic as a 
general philosophy of life I contemplate, but it is something 
rather more in that way than an autobiography would be. 
I should say that a description of my world best expresses 
what I have in view; my world and my will.” 

In other words, we are given a general account of 
William Clissold’s views about the universe, about religion, 
history, economics, and the like. Mfr. H. G. Wells tells us 
with some acerbity that we must not assume that William 
Clissold’s views are necessarily his. ‘* His views run very 
close at times—but not always—to the views his author has 
in his own person expressed.’’ Nevertheless :— 

‘“* It would be a great kindness to a no doubt undeserving 
author if in this instance William Clissold could be treated 
as William Clissold, and if Mr. Wells could be spared the 
standard charge of having changed his views afresh, and so 
forth and so on, because William Clissold sees many things 
from a different angle than did Mr. Polly, George Pon- 
derevo, Susan Ponderevo, Mr. Preemby, Dr. Devizes, Dr. 
Martineau, Remington, Kipps, the artilleryman in ‘ The War 
of the Worlds,’ Uncle Nobby, Benham, Billy Prothero, and 
the many other characters who have been identified as 
mouthpieces and exponents of Mr. Weills’s scandalously 
varied views and attitudes. And it is a point worth con- 
sidering in this period of successful personal memoirs that 
if the author had wanted to write a mental autobiography 
instead of a novel, there is no conceivable reason why he 
should not have done so. 

‘Clearly he did not want to do so.” 


But why did he not? Or why, rather, did he not simply 
write a book of essays? After all, there is a great difference 
between the case of William Clissold, and that, say, of Kipps 
or Mr. Polly. As regards the latter, the story is the main 
thing. We are interested in them as human beings, in their 
lives, and in their characters; and, so long as their views 
are in keeping with their lives and characters, they have an 
interest which is not dependent upon their intrinsic merits. 
But the only possible interest attaching to William Clissold’s 
views is that of their intrinsic merits. Practically the only 
thing we learn in this volume about his life is the impression 
made upon him as a boy by his father’s fate. His father 
was an adventurous financier, a sort of Jabez Balfour or 
Whitaker Wright, who committed suicide in the dock on 
being sentenced to penal servitude for fraud. This, we are 
told, made young William and his brother see the world 
“lawless and adventurous.’’ There is here a faint sugges- 
tion that Clissold’s experiences are relevant to his opinions ; 
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but it is not followed up. We proceed to a perfectly general 
and objective discussion of the various schools of Socialism, 
to chapters upon Money, and ‘‘ The History of Toil through 
the Ages.’’ And, cowed though we may be by the formidable 
‘‘ Note before the Title Page,’’ we are left wondering: Why 
does Mr. Weils put up an imaginary character to write these 
controversial essays? If he does not hold the views expressed, 
why does he set them forth with such elaboration? And if 
he does hold them, why does he seek to evade responsibility 
for them? 

It is something of a mystery. Perhaps an examination of 
William Clissold’s views will supply a clue. To our mind, 
they are very sensible views. We see eye to eye with 
William Clissold on almost every point. But it is to be 
noted that, while, on the critical side, they are strong and 
clear, on the constructive side, they are thin and vague. Yet 
Mr. Clissold (and Mr. Wells) feel an intense need to be con- 
structive. In the matter of religion, for example, mere 
negations will not satisfy them. They must have some sort 
of positive faith. But Mr. William Clissold, at any rate, can 
get no further than an agreement with theology in “ its 
essential idea, the denial of individual isolation.’’ 

It is the same in the matter of sociology. William Clissold 
trounces vigorously every extant variety of Socialist thought. 
He hates the Communists, who seem to him inspired by 
envy and malice and very little else, and believes that Com- 
munism means in practice ‘‘ the sabotage of civilization.” 
He does not believe that ‘‘ there is or ever has been a 
Capitalist system.’’ He has more hope of finding ‘‘ creative 
forces ’’ among the prosperous than among the poor. He is 
utterly contemptuous of the idealization of the Middle Ages, 
which characterizes the Guild movement. Nor has he a 
high opinion of the Fabians, who persist in ignoring or 
Waving aside so many vital questions, such as Currency, 
Population, and Political Institutions, which a fruitful view 
of society must comprehend. Yet he is a Socialist in the 
sense that he believes in ‘‘a more spacious and generous 
ordering of the world.’’ Can he give his aspirations no more 
definite content than this? Well, he tells us that he does not 
believe, that man can advance ‘‘ much beyond our present 
stage of civilization until he has contrived a world currency, 
a world control of staple production, a world peace— 
and in fact a world state.” 

William Clissold may, of course, develop his ideas more 
precisely in the later volumes ; but, we suspect that they 
will remain somewhat nebulous and incoherent. And here 
perhaps is the reason why Mr. Wells has chosen the novel 
form. He has not enough to say, and certainly not enough 
that is fresh, to justify a book of essays, claiming to be 
creative. A story which William Clissold tells is apposite 
to the case of Mr. Wells :— 


‘I am reminded of something I was told the other 
day by a man who is by way of being a prominent historical 
writer. He was approached, as they say, by one of these 
big American film producers. People, the film man 
apologized, were displaying a certain curiosity about the 
general history of mankind. ... Would it be possible for 
my friend to prepare the scenario for a series of films of 
such a history? My friend considered various difficulties, 
but decided that something of the sort could be done. ... 
There was a pause in the discussion. It was evident that a 
new difficulty had to be considered. 

‘“** { wonder now,’ said the film man, ‘if it wouldn't be 
possible to run some little story through this series, some- 
thing about a boy and a girl and a bit of trouble between 
them or a revenge or something of that sort. So as to have 
a thread of human interest in it!’ 

‘““A thread of human interest—in the history 
kind! The conversation ended in discord.” 


of man- 


Well, that essentially is what Mr. H. G. Wells has done. 
He feels too tentative and incoherent about his ideas to give 
us them in their naked form ; he feels the need of a thread 
of human interest. We shall not complain. Whatever form 
he chooses to adopt, Mr. Wells remains one of the sanest 
and most stimulating writers of our time. And in his tenta- 
tiveness and incoherence, how very representative he still is 
of the modern thought which he has done so much to shape! 
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ROMANTICISM 


Romanticism. By LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE. 


(Secker. 6s.) 


ROMANTICISM is one of those terms which, defined again and 
again, have never been conclusively defined. People are 
not agreed upon what romanticism is ; they are not even 
agreed upon which poets are romantic ; in writing about 
romantic poetry, therefore, the critic will not be sure that 
the body of poetry he has in his mind is the same as the 
reader has in his. In the beginning of a book such as this, 
the critic should, then, tell us explicitly what body of poetry 
he means when he writes of romantic poetry. Mr. Aber- 
crombie does not do so. He denies, it is true, that Words- 
worth is a romantic poet, though to most people Wordsworth 
is the greatest type of the romantic spirit in English litera- 
ture. But we do not know whether to him the Scottish 
Ballads are romantic, whether Keats is romantic, or who, 
indeed, except Shelley, Blake, Coleridge, and Byron, are 
romantic. He devotes, on the contrary, a great deal of atten- 
tion to Empedocles, as one of the most striking incarnations 
of the romantic spirit in literature ; but very few people 
will agree with him, and in trying to fix the character of 
romanticism, it is essential that the critic should win our 
agreement. It does not follow from this that Mr. Aber- 
crombie is wrong ; but it is evident that in writing in this 
way he is writing about something which, in the absence 
of a general agreement, is as nebulous as it well could be. 

This would not matter so much if he did not write about 
it in the mood of criticism. For criticism only becomes real 
when the reader is able to check the assertions of the critic ; 
when there is some body of literature or some generally 
accepted value, in relation to which these assertions are, 
if not true, at least intelligible. One may criticize a romantic 
writer, Wordsworth, or Melville, or Nietzsche, and the 
criticism will be genuine, for one is writing about something 
whose existence is indisputable. But though romanticism is 
a term which represents a reality, that, reality has not yet 
settled into a form ; and until it does, it must be dealt with 
by formative criticism, not the kind of criticism which Mr. 
- Abercrombie has written. An undefined term can only be 
made real by someone who believes so profoundly in it that 
in it his experience finds its form and meaning ; it must be 
imaginatively felt before it can be judged. Writing objec- 
tively about it, as Mr. Abercrombie tries to do, the critic will 
give a consistent sense of inexactitude, of something left 
out ; and he will compensate for this by striving to appear 
almost pedantically exact. This is what Mr. Abercrombie 
(does. He argues cogently, he makes, with apparent strict- 
ness, the necessary qualifications ; and, in spite of this, his 
work gives an impression of half-truth which, if we are to 
take the problem with ordinary seriousness, is painful. 

Yet, having recognized the false assumption from which 
the book proceeds, as do all books of the same kind, there 
are certain observations in it which, without being actually 
sure, we at least feel to be true. Mr. Abercrombie’s main 
argument is fairly well known. Romantic poetry is the 
poetry of ‘‘ inner experience.’’ ‘‘ Relying on inner experi- 
ence, one may try to withdraw from the actualities of life ; 
relying on inner experience, one may try to improve the 
actualities of life. The extreme elaborations of these two 
main motives diverge into mysticism, and into belief in the 
actual world’s eventual perfection.’’ This no doubt is true ; 
it has been said before; but how little it tells us about 
romantic literature. ‘‘ Inner experience ’’ is a term so wide 
that it has practically no content, and ‘‘ the actualities of 
life’ is a phrase that simply confuses us, transporting us 
into the same realm of over-simplification as does a state- 
ment such as ‘“ Life is real, life is earnest.’’ Hardly ever do 
we feel that Mr. Abercrombie uses his terms with an 
adequate consciousness of their meaning ; never does he 
appear to remember that ‘‘ inner experience,’’ ‘‘ mysticism,”’ 
‘* belief in the actual world’s eventual perfection,’’ produced 
a figure like Christ. Christ worked, it is true, on life, and 
not in art, and the difference is fundamental ; yet Christ’s 
experience, by Mr. Abercrombie’s definition of romantic, 
must, if Mr. Abercrombie had exercised his imagination, 
have given him a greater notion of ‘‘ inner experience,”’ or 
have made him modify his definition. 
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Mr. Abercrombie’s most suggestive contribution towards 
a definition of romanticism is his theory that in the greatest 
classical writers romanticism is an element harmoniously 
fused, while in the romantics it has a disproportionate prom- 
inence. This theory worked out, and not left in the air, as 
Mr. Abercrombie leaves it, would after qualification contain 
an element, but an element only, of truth. For a convinced 
romantic would give this thought a turn which would reverse 
all Mr. Abercrombie’s values. Outside tragedy, he would 
say, in which what you call romanticism and classicism are 
equally blended, producing something else, the romantic 
passages in the classical writers strike us as their greatest ; 
in them the classical seems to be freeing itself of its bonds, 
and escaping into a kind of romanticism. The writers who 
are consistently classical we feel to be limited compared to 
the poets who are classical and romantic at the same time. 
Even a purely romantic writer, like Blake, gives us a sense 
of greater freedom than a purely classical writer like Swift. 
And though in stating this the romantic would not be stating 
the whole truth, he would be stating a truth of exactly the 
same validity as we find in this book. The obvious moral is 
that, while classical and romantic are useful terms for 
describing the quality of works which everybody knows, 
romanticism is a theme about which any statement may 
appear to be true, and every statement will appear uncon- 
vincing. Only a supreme critic, who has gone through both 
the romantic and the classical experience, will ever be able 
to bring a definition out of the confusion. Meanwhile, though 
such books as Mr. Abercrombie’s make us think about the 
problem, they do not bring us appreciably nearer the truth, 
because the categories in which they deal are actually 
fictitious. They have still to be made intellectually real. 


EDWIN MUIR. 


THE NONESUCH MILTON 


Milton’s English Poems. With Illustrations by WILLIAM BLAKE. 
Two vols. (The Nonesuch Press. £2 7s. 6d.) 


It is sometimes held that there is no housing problem in 
literature—that so long as a man has a legible text before 
him, it is better both for him and for the author if their 
commerce is not beguiled by beauties of page and print. 
This uncompromising doctrine, which would make the book- 
builder a harmless, necessary drudge, manifestly runs 
counter to the experience of the common reader. Reading is 
not an affair of eye, brain, and bare text alone. In a sense, 
one reads with one’s whole body. The grain and tint of the 
paper, its feel between the fingers, the relations of margin 
and embellishment to the print, the very weight and balance 
of the book in the hand—all these influence perceptibly the 
pleasure of reading, as any man who is not an ascetic may 
prove for himself. The maker of a beautiful book does not 
in any way usurp the power of the writer, but in honouring 
him he justifies his legitimate craft and adds to the reader’s 
delight. 

Of recent years the Nonesuch Press has done fine work 
in moving English literature into more spacious quarters, 
and in these two volumes Milton, the poet, is at last nobly 
housed. How far the art of book-building has advanced in 
the last fiftv years can be seen by comparing the Nonesuch 
Milton with a Victorian edition of ‘‘ Paradise Lost’ illus- 
trated by Gustave Doré. This is an enormous folio volume, 
an Albert Memorial of a book, under the crushing weight of 
which the living body of Milton’s verse must have petrified 
unread in many a Victorian library. There is nothing of 
funereal magnificence about the Nonesuch volumes: they 
are reasonably light and handy, a habitation for poetry, not 
a tomb. Evidently their plain and serviceable beauty has 
been planned down to the smallest detail with loving pride. 
The text is Canon Beeching’s well-known one in which the 
teeming capitals, the uncertain spelling, and chancy punctu- 
ation are happily preserved, and the books are not cumbered 
with textual notes. The paper chosen is van Gelder rag, 
which provides a stout body, a most satisfying roughness, 
and a pronounced grain, without being too thick. In the 


choice of the italic type of Blado for this edition Mr. Wilfrid 
Meynell proves himself a typographer of genius, 
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too fanciful to imagine that every poet should be expressed 
in a special type. But there is no doubt that the elegant 
Blado, with its long, narrow, and sloping letters, its angular 
severities which break occasionally into an almost florid 
grace, hits off with uncanny accuracy the dark, crabbed, and 
yet fecund intensity of Milton’s spirit. Set in this type, the 
‘ Paradise Lost ’’ flows like a mighty river between its nar- 
rowish white margins, and on this dark flood the bellying 
capitals are like ponderous ships groaning under vast 
cargoes of the Miltonic image. 

Mr. Geoffrey Keynes remarks in his notes on Blake’s 
drawings that this edition was planned to bring Milton and 
Blake together. After a zealous search (mainly, be it noted, 
in America) for Blake’s dispersed illustrations, fifty of them 
are here reproduced very skilfully in collotype. The ‘‘ Hymn 
on the Nativity ”’ is illustrated by six, ‘‘ L’Allegro’”’ and ‘‘ I 
Penseroso *’ by twelve, ‘‘ Comus”’ by eight, and ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost ’’ and ‘*‘ Paradise Regained *’ by twelve each. Many of 
these have never been reproduced before, and will be much 
appreciated by lovers of Blake’s drawing. The illustrator, 
especially of a poem, is in a curious position, and one which 
raises an obscure problem in esthetics. To the literary 
critic he is at best a parasite, whose work can only be judged 
successful if it remains loyally within the bounds of the 
poet's vision. Thus Doré, for all his brilliant dramatic power, 
failed as Milton’s illustrator because in his pictures he often 
tried to write a different poem. Fortunately, everything is 
favourable for the conjunction of Blake with Milton. Blake 
is the only first-rate English poet who is also a first-rate 
draughtsman ; there are obvious affinities in poetic temper 
between the two men ; and, as Mr. Keynes points out, Blake’s 
veneration for Milton led him, in his illustrations, to follow 
the text literally in a faithful and most uncharacteristic 
effort of restraint. Nevertheless, however great the intrinsic 
merits of these drawings may be, it must be doubted if 
Milton’s poems are much enhanced by them. It seems that 
in Blake’s drawing, as in his poetry, the edge between the 
sublime and the grotesque is drawn much finer than usual. 
Many of these designs—notably ‘‘ The Shepherds and the 
Choir of Angels,’’ ‘‘ Mirth and her Companions,” ‘* Sabrina 
disenchants the lady,’’ and the famous ‘‘ The Ancient of 
Days *’—blaze with an unearthly and almost unseizable 
loveliness. But each series is very unequal in strict illustrat- 
ing merit. Satan’s encounter with Sin and Death at the 
gates of Hell is one of Blake’s failures. This is Milton’s 
description of Death :— 

“The other, shape, 
If shape it might be call’d that shape had none 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb ; 
Or substance might be call’d that shadow seem’d, 
For each seem’d either ; black it stood as Night, 
Fierce as ten Furies, terrible as Hell, 
And shook a dreadful] Dart ; what seem’d his head 
The likeness of a Kingly Crown had on.” 


The reader's leaping vision collapses before Blake’s represen- 
tation of the naked figure of a crowned and bearded man in 
warlike attitude. No man could draw this ; and the more 
one ponders the almost insolent profusion of Milton’s classic 
imagery, the more certain it seems that he is out of range 
of paint and pencil. 


** SEA-CENTRALITY ” 


The Strength of England. By GeorGE F. S. BowLEs. (Methuen. 
8s. 6d. 


Mr. BowLes is definitely among the prophets. In me gee 
less than three hundred pages he claims to expound a new 
philosophy of history ; to sketch the growth of the laws 
of war at sea ; to show how the Great War might have been 
finished in six or eight months but for the blunders of the 
British Foreign Office; and to explain the conditions on 
which the security of Great Britain and the future peace 
of Europe inevitably depend. 

The reviewer whom such a book has failed to convince 
is in something of a quandary. To argue the points would 
take far more space than he can claim ; yet Mr. Bowles is 
too serious a writer to be brushed aside with a mere expres- 
sion of dissent. He presents a reasoned case, even if we 
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think many of his premises to be false and his arguments 
unsound. In common fairness an attempt must at least be 
made to explain what Mr. Bowles has set out to prove. 

His cardinal thesis is the doctrine of what he terms 
** sea-centrality,’’ by which he means that both economic and 
political supremacy depend, and have always depended, 
practically without regard to any other factors, on a geo- 
graphical position at the centre of the then civilized world. 
That position was held in turn by Babylonia, Egypt, and 
Rome. To this alone they owed their greatness ; they fell 
only because the centre of gravity had shifted through an 
extension of the trade limits. Great Britain succeeded to 
their position by virtue of ‘‘ sea-centrality,’’ and as she is 
the sea centre of ‘‘ the entire and now completed world,” 
‘‘ the final seat of power in the world must ever remain in 
England.”’ 

This position carries with it the right and obligation 
both to enforce the rule of law at sea and to use the power 
of closing the sea routes to deter aggression on land ; but 
Great Britain can exercise this power effectively only so long 
as she enforces relentlessly the right to capture enemy 
property in neutral bottoms which, according to Mr. Bowles, 
was never seriously questioned prior to the Declaration of 
Paris, and despite that Declaration remains part of the 
‘* general and universal law of nations.’’ Failure to exercise 
this right in 1914-18 was due solely to the intervention of 
the Foreign Office in matters properly pertaining to the 
Admiralty and the Prize Courts ; the methods of economic 
pressure actually adopted were both ineffective and illegal, 
and but for this Foreign Office intervention the war would 
have been over early in 1915. The sole hope for the future of 
the world lies in the discharge by Great Britain of a respon- 
sibility she cannot share with any League of Nations, and to 
discharge this responsibility she must free her fleets from 
the control of Executive Departments, and exercise the full 
pressure permitted by ‘‘ undisputed general law.” 

This we believe to be a fair, though inevitably very com- 
pressed, statement of Mr. Bowles’s case. On these points he 
has ‘‘no possible, probable shadow of doubt, no possible 
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HOW THE BLIND THEMSELVES 
APPRECIATE THE WORK OF 


The National Institute for the Blind 


(Registered under the Blind Persons’ Act, 1920.) 








Extracts from letters received from all sorts and conditions " 
of blind people:— 


‘*It would be impossible for me to mention all the 
kindnesses received at the hands of the N.I.B., because | 
they are so numerous. The thought of them makes life 
worth while, and gives me light through many a dark 
and toilsome day.” 


i ‘Nothing ever seems too much trouble for you to do, 
H and you are always ready to give counsel on all matters.”’ 
i ‘*T am glad to think that the National Institute of this 
i country can lay claim to such a high place amongst 
‘| institutions of the kind throughout the world, and that it 
|| leads the way at home in purveying for the many-sided 
| interests of the community. ...I can only vaguely and 
poorly express my sense of indebtedness to you.” 
“You have been an immense help to me in my i 
studies.” | 
‘““T shall be grateful if you will express by warmest | 
appreciation of the Braille magazines, which really have |} 
reached a remarkable standard of efficiency and interest.’ | 
“I think we, the blind population, 
heartily congratulated on having 
sympathetic society.” 








are 


such a 


| 
| 
} 
to be most | 
grand and | 


To continue this invaluable and most necessary work, generous \ 
financial assistance is most urgently needed. Think of what a i 
subscription from you may mean to some blind man, woman or Hit 
child ! And think of what that subscription withheld might iH} 
also mean to them ! 


THE NATION & ATHENAUM 











All subscriptions, donations, etc., should be addressed to the Hon. i 
Treasurers, National Institute for the Blind, 224-8, Great Portland i 
Street, London, W.1, who will be glad to send you, on request, the Hi 
recently issued Annual Report, containing Balance Sheet and a full it 
illustrated account of the Institute’s work. if 
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MORE 
REMINISCENCES 
OF AN OLD BOHEMIAN 


Major Fitzroy Gardiner 


(Illus. 18/- net.) 
““A cheery book of London Bohemian life, with good stories of 
famous Victorians.”—iaily Chronicle. “It may be gathered that 
not only for his theatiical stories that this old Bohemian’s book 
is so interesting, but as much on account of his memories of a 
London that has disappeared.”—Evening Standard. 


THE FIRST 
WORLD FLIGHT 


as related to 


Lowell Thomas 


Author of “ With Lawrence in Arabia,’ etc. 
(Illustrations and Maps. 24/- net.) 


‘‘ Indispensable to anyone interested in the subject of flight. But 
to anyone interested in something still more universal in its 
appeal, the courage that can go with skill, the recklessness that 
can join hands with calculation and forethought—in a word, the 
qualities of a pioneer—the book will come as a revelation. It is 
also a great romance.”—Daily Ezpress. 
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doubt whatever.’’ Mr. Bowles is fond of words like “ indis- 
putable,’’ and constantly applies them to statements and 
arguments which, to put it mildly, a great many people 
dispute, with an effect that is more likely to please those 
already in agreement with the author than to convince 
opponents or doubters. 

Mr. Bowles does well to stress the historical importance 
of geographical position in relation to the trade routes ; it 
is a point that needs more emphasis than it generally 
receives ; but few will agree with him in the exclusive influ- 
ence he assigns to it. Mr. Bowles’s main fault, indeed, is 
to make everything too simple. Whatever is inconvenient he 
ignores—the Armed Neutralities, the conflict of precedents 
and juridical dicta in International Law, the enormous diffi- 
culties of proving enemy ownership or destination arising 
from the complex processes of modern commerce, the depen- 
dence of Great Britain and the Allies on neutral supplies 
and shipping. 

The present reviewer would gladly join issue over a score 
of points, such as the relation of the Declaration of London 
to eighteenth-century case law and modern conditions, the 
effect of the Krim judgment, the working of neutral 
agreements, and the actual effect of economic pressure in the 
late war. But the gravest charge against Mr. Bowles is that 
his book suggests an insufficient acquaintance with the his- 
tory of our belligerent claims as stated, as actually exercised, 
and as repeatedly modified by diplomatic pressure or 
economic necessity in the wars of the past. Mr. Bowles has 
expressed clearly and forcibly a point of view that is widely 
held, and it is well that it should find expression ; but a plea 
for the divine right of Great Britain to dominate the world 
for the world’s good, needs a sounder legal and historical 
basis. 


FICTION 


The Emerald of Catherine the Great. © By HILAIRE BELLOC. 
Illustrated by G. K. CHESTERTON. (Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d.) 

Cruel Fellowship. By CyriL HuME. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Spinster of this Parish. By W. B. MAXweELL. (Thornton Butter- 
worth. 6s. 

Comrade Jill. By HERBERT ADAMS. (Methuen. 7s. 6d.) 

Flame and Wind. By Nora St. JOHN BEALE. (Parsons. 7s. 6d.) 

Peacock House. By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 

The Letter “E”: A Mystery. By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. (Cassell. 
7s. 6d. 


THE innocence of Mr. Hilaire Belloc is more complicated than 
his certainty on all historical and military matters. 
Apparently he has written a book of abundant nonsensicality 
for bold grown-ups, and betrayed, by the simple device of 
admitting us immediately into the secret, the logical deduc- 
tion and cocksurety of the detective tale. The family heir- 
loom of the De Bohuns suddenly disappears in the country 
mansion of the highest of the De Bohuns, who is Home 
Secretary. Having found the precious emerald, an impudent 
little Boots sets it rolling again by slipping it into an aristo- 
cratic pocket, and the De Bohuns and their guests, in mutual 
suspicion, engage in a reprehensible game of hide-and-seek 
by palming off the missing stone on each other’s person. 
In this amusing but scarcely edifying parlour game, Mr. 
Belloc shows his social upstarts, politicians, and scientists 
to be no more than small boys caught by their incipient 
consciences in the preserve cupboard. The least contemptible 
of the De Bohuns is their ancestor, plain William Bone, a 
handsome merchant who grew wealthy in the Russian trade 
and was sensible enough to accept the royal favours of 
Catherine the Great, without making a fuss. But Mr. 
Belloc’s ridicule of the new commercial aristocracy, of poli- 
tical and scientific pretensions, is so severe that the serious- 
minded will look beyond his humour for a more extensive 
cause of his grievances. The fantastic presence of a Catholic 
devil and guardian angel in an honest English country 
house suggest that this innocuous story is really a contribu- 
tion to the great attack on reason. Science seemed to put 
man in his place, yet the Victorian age gave us a positive 
image of man, as a highly dignified and important figure. 
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The adherents of Faith have retaliated by using the mocking 
weapons of the eighteenth-century sceptics. The more they 
believe in angels, the less they believe in man. Humanity 
is fair game when heaven is at issue, and cap and bells are 
more vexatious to serious atheists than cowl and scrip. In 
his drawings, Mr. Chesterton, by a hirsute line, transforms 
Mr. Belloc’s spankable boys into really distinguished 
Victorians. 

The novels which follow may be safely reduced to type. 
‘** Cruel Fellowship * is symptomatic of a form of American 
biographical fiction which we must endure as a reaction 
from Puritanism. When the infancy of the hero is faithfully 
retailed, we may expect a very serious discussion of the 
mental mumps which coincide with puberty. This particular 
young man, having been weaned too late, never escaped 
his inhibitions. At the age of thirty-three, Claude will be 
found—by those who have faithfully followed his morbid 
diffidences—breaking his heart over a pretty prostitute who 
laughs at his proposal of marriage. This particular form of 
greensickness is not uncommon in very young men, and 
indicates the headlong generosity of youth ; but protracted 
adolescence has merely a pathological interest, and this 
story, though exact in psychology, is humourless. 

After many editions, ‘‘ Spinster of this Parish ’’ keeps 
the interest of sound workmanship, and its traditional theme 
proves that fidelity has a more culminating effect than 
modern unreliability of emotion. Mr. Maxwell secures his 
variety by making his hero an explorer whose wandering 
instincts and ambition necessitate lifelong sacrifice on the 
part of the woman who loves him, and has to face the world 
because his wife is in an asylum. The secondary theme, 
which is a problem still neglected by law, is not worked out. 
Sentiment really seems to be the main stream of good 
fiction. It is hard to believe with the more advanced novelists 
that the millions who are faithful to their desks are un- 
faithful to their wives, and that those who promptly die, 
when they gain pension and liberty, have been desperadoes 
of the heart. 

Mr. Adams has given us an apparent sociological novel 
of a familiar kind. When we learn that Jill, the daughter 
of a newspaper magnate, is beloved by an extreme religious 
revivalist and by a powerful leader of Communism, we may 
be assured that the problems which Mr. Adams has raised 
will be solved in tenderness and solicitude, and that 
Capitalism and Labour, suitably blessed and regenerated, 
will weep in each other’s arms. In a vein of sociological 
sentimentality, which might well lull the nation into the 
sleep of security, Mr. Adams bows really effectively before 
the greater Platitudes. 

Miss St. John Beale solves the problem of those modern 
young couples who believe in storks, with seriousness. 
Parting from his wife, who has been attracted by another 
man, Gavin Chester leaves Africa for a deserved holiday in 
England, and renews his friendship with a cousin. On 
hearing, however, from his wife that a stork is approaching, 
he returns, and having been duly satisfied that the new 
arrival is his own, he settles down to the duties of proud 
fatherhood. So an advanced problem turns out to be an 
old one without the humour. 

‘* Peacock House ’’ is a volume of stories written by the 
other and popular Mr. Eden Phillpotts. They are varied in 
colour, ranging from Russia and Italy to Dartmoor, and 
largely deal with psychic mystery. The initial story, for 
instance, deals with a girl’s vision of a re-enacted crime in 
an old house ; the episode, if left clear and precise, might 
have been effective enough, but the ‘‘ atmosphere "’ is lost in 
wordiness. ‘‘ The Iron Pomegranate *’ shows that a sudden 
insane impulse is a poor theme for a story of mystery. 
The manner, in fact, is old-fashioned, and Mr. Phillpotts 
relies on multitudinous words rather than on the satisfac- 
tory, though material, explanations affected by an older 
school. 


This is to certify that ‘*‘ The Letter ‘ E’,’’ having been 
subjected to due tests with a paper-knife, contains in nutri- 
tive proportions, jewel robberies, murder, disappearances, 
escapes by capillary breadth, international crooks, a hero, 
and an aristocratic heroine whose beauty and innocent 
sympathy with democracy involve her in the nefarious toils 
of a diabolical gang. 
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“INCURABLES” | 


Proposed Increase of Pensions. 


Since 1863, and until her lamented death, the late Queen 
Alexandra was the Patroness of this Institution at 
Streatham, to which she often referred as her ‘“ pet 
charity.” 

To perpetuate Her Majesty’s memory the ‘* Queen 
Alexandra Augmentation of Pensions ’? Fund has been 
inaugurated with the object of increasing the annual 
pensions to Incurable Sufferers of the Middle Classes. 


At present the pensions are 420 each. The aim is to 
increase them to £26 each. There are over 300 
pensioners on the Books. Will you kindly help so that 
these pensioners may enjoy the benefits of this increase 
for the remainder of their days? The rise in the cost 
of living calls urgently for this augmentation. 
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Contributions should be sent to— 
EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary, 


BRITISH HOME AND HOSPITAL 


FOR INCURABLES. 
Offices: 72, Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 
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Oh, when the day was dawning 
I heard a rooster say 

Oh, ENO in the morning 

Will keep you fit all day! 


SONU LULU 
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The Room of the Children 


This Room, the first of its kind perhaps in the 
Kingdom, has been fitted and appointed with one 
idea, to give pleasure and satisfaction to the children 
who visit it. In addition to the ingenious tables and 
the little comfortable chairs, the low convenient 
shelves, and the delightful frieze, are books in such 
a selection as can nowhere else be seen. They are 
classified, also; that boys who want adventure stories, 
or historical romances, or tales of the sea, and girls 
who desire school tales, fairy books, or poetry may 
find them in each case close at hand, the best of their 
kind, and in most attractive editions. 


Come to the Room of the Children 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
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The words * Eno’ and ‘ Fruit Salt’ are registered trade marks 
















INCOME TAX 


Forms prepared; Assessments adjusted; Repayments claimed. 
. Lowest Fees. Complete annual service for 22 2s. 0d. 


WHY NOT ORTAIN AN INSTALMENT REPAYMENT FOR 1926/27 NOW? 
Victoria Income Tax Agency, 82, Victoria St., London, S.W.1. 


(Proprietor 12 years Inland Revenue Department.) Telephone: Victoria 4462. 
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THE PEASANT SHOP 


41, DEVONSHIRE STREET, THEOBALDS ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Soatnoutes Row), 





Forcleaning Silver Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard’ S 


Plate Powder 


Sold everywhere 64 1~2%6 & 46 


Pottery, Smocks, Jerkins, Painted Wares, Rugs and Shoes, and 
Leather and Copper. 
CATALOGUES FREE. Tel.: Mussum 7602. 
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THE LIFE, WORK AND EVIL FATE OF 


GUY DE MAUPASSANT 


A BIOGRAPHY 
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‘‘Few more interesting books of its class have 
seen the light of late years."—Sunday Jimes. 


T. WERNER LAURIE LTD. With Fifty Illustrations. 21s. net. 
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PLACE-NAMES 


The Place-Names of Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire. By 
A. MAWER and F. M. STENTON. (Cambridge University 
Press. 18s.) 

Cornish Names. By T. F.G. DEXTER. (Longmans. 3s. 6d.) 


THE larger of these two books is the third volume of ‘‘ The 
English Place-Name Survey,’’ an ambitious undertaking 
which, with the encouragement of the British Academy, 
** proposes to interpret county by county the place-names of 
England and to draw from them all those conclusions, his- 
torical, cultural, and linguistic, which are implicit in them.”’ 
The first volume was designed as a general introduction to 
the series, while the second dealt with Buckinghamshire. 
Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire have been next selected, 
not because they offer a particularly rich quarry, but because 
the material relating to them was immediately accessible. 
These two counties have already been worked by a master ; 
and though in the light of recent research many of the 
findings of Professor Skeat need modification, his pioneer 
labour remains so solid a foundation that the present 
authors, with the valuable aid of Dr. G. H. Fowler, of the 
Bedfordshire Historical Record Society, have been able with 
confidence to build upon it their own superstructure. 

The district covered is one determined by the valleys of 
the Ouse and its tributaries. It is a low-lying country, which 
can have presented few obstacles to the migration of peoples 
in early times. The peculiar archeology of the region points, 
indeed, to the fact that there was an uncommonly free inter- 
mingling of different racial elements ; and the task of dis- 
interring its historical significance is, in consequence, as 
difficult as it is fascinating. The authors confess that some 
important questions remain unanswered either by arche- 
ology or by etymology, there being names—such as Bussard 
—which still defy explanation. On other problems, however, 
considerable new light is thrown. For example: though the 
writers cannot offer any positive theory for the identification 
of Bedcanford—where, according to the earliest annal of the 
district, a certain Cuthwulf fought with the Britons in 571— 
they have at least exploded the popular notion that Bedcan- 
ford is Bedford :— 

“The rejection of an ancient identification without the 
suggestion of something better is a thankless work, but it 
carries an important historical consequence in the present 
case. With the abandonment of the Bedford identification 
there disappears the only reason for believing that the West 
Saxons reached the Ouse Valley in the sixth century. Lim- 
bury, the most northerly point of their recorded occupation, 
is separated from the Ouse by nearly twenty miles of varied 
country. The occupation of the district round the sources of 
the Lea does not in any way imply the occupation of the 
valley of the Middle Ouse, and one serious complication is 
thus removed from the discussion of the remarkable objects 
found in the Kempton burial ground.” 

Bedfordshire place-names in general do not support the idea 
that the Anglo-Saxon settlement of the county had begun 
before 571. It is not safe, as the authors warn us, to build 
too rash generalizations upon the evidence of etymology, but 
“if the settlement of Bedfordshire began before the date 
assigned to the battle of Bedcanford by West Saxon tradition, 
the first settlers have left remarkably little trace upon the 
place-names of the county.’’ It seems probable that the 
settlement of Huntingdonshire began at an earlier date ; for, 
though woodland in the west and fen in the east must have 
restricted the area of ground attractive to settlers, a very 
archaic element is present in such names as Gidding, Yelling, 
Lymage, and Wintringham. But, whatever the comparative 
dates of settlement, both Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire 
nomenclature suggest, by the extreme rareness of Celtic 
names, that the Britons had disappeared from the Ouse valley 
before the end of the sixth century. 

Such are one or two of the conclusions at which Mr. 
Mawer and Mr. Stenton have arrived. Some readers, how- 
ever, will be less interested in the writers’ general inferences 
than in their detailed study of individual place-names, which 
are examined in alphabetical order, according to their various 
‘hundreds "’ and parishes. If this book is primarily one 
for the scholar, it will afford much pleasant ‘‘ browsing ”’ 
to the general reader interested either in topography or 
etymology. 

It is essentially for the amateur that Mr. Dexter's little 
book is designed. It is not ‘‘ popular,’’ however, in the 
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sense of being perfunctory. It is no mere dictionary, com- 
piled to satisfy a superficial curiosity, but is, within its 
limits, a thoroughly sound treatise, not so much yielding 
ready information as offering the reader a key by which he 
may unlock for himself the origin of Cornish place-names, 
It is a handbook which no intelligent tourist to that still 
slightly foreign land beyond the Tamar should omit to put 
in his pocket. 


NOVELS IN BRIEF 


Carteret’s Cure. By RICHARD KEVERNE. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 


On a summer beach, this novel of silk and drug smug- 
gling on the East Coast in the depths of a bitter winter 
should prove pleasant reading. It is written competently 
and holds a sufficient amount of the reader’s interest until 
the end ; it can be easily assimilated, as easily forgotten, 
and may therefore be considered what is called ‘‘ ideal ’’ for 
its purpose. Mr. Keverne is neither too sentimental nor too 
dramatic. In fact, he relates his surprising encounters with 
crisp ease. We must accord a word of praise for Mr. Pell, 
who disposes of the cocaine runners, and for Lady Sophie 
Vizard, who betrays their leader to save herself. The others 
are of the stock-in-trade of the detective novelist. Both the 
hero and heroine are daring and handsome, and ‘fate ”’ 
allows them satisfactorily to solve the problem presented by 
their being on opposite sides when the trouble begins. The 
author makes an effort to convey something of the desolation 
of the Suffolk sea marshes. 


* * * 


Pig Iron. By CHARLES G. NORRIS. (Murray. 7s. 6d.) 


Mr. Norris’s talent recalls Zola’s genius. Both are 
thorough, sincere, competent, and interesting, even when 
they are most tedious. They work over their ground in a 
straightforward, exhaustive manner. Mr. Norris is so bent 
on leaving nothing to our imagination that he will even waste 
conversation, that most precious possession of the novelist. 
Again, both men are actuated by the same sincerity, which 
has a similar reaction on their creations. They show in 
common more knowledge of collective society than of the 
individual ; but Mr. Norris, at least, never entirely neglects 
the latter. This is the reason why their psychology is 
adequate, steering a middle course between the type and the 
personality. This is the story, at great length, of a few 
middle-class people in New York, between 1885 and 1925. 
The central figure is that of Sam Smith, who comes penni- 
less to the capital and ends by making a fortune. We are 
told, in minute detail, of his love affairs, his commercial 
ventures, his marriage, and his home life. There are two 
aspects in which the writer may be said to have particularly 
succeeded. The novel conveys, without too much sentimen- 
tality, the sense of the passage of time ; and the worn theme 
of the self-made man who misses something ‘‘ vital ’’ in life 
manages to strike us with something of the force of a new 
impression. Mr. Norris is unlike Zola in that, although he 
writes fairly sound prose (admitting numerous blemishes), 
his style has no poetic intensity. He is also never offensive. 


* _ * 


The Honest Lovers. By F. T. WAwN. (Melrose. 7s. 6d.) 


It is extremely difficult to judge a novel such as this. 
We are distracted by sentimentality and ridiculousness on 
the one hand, and on the other by real sincerity of purpose 
and an attempt to write well. Mr. Wawn is obviously a 
careful worker, but it is impossible to take his story seriously 
either as life or as literature. He is almost entirely psycho- 
logical, but to obtain an illusion of physical action he resorts 
to a sustained display of his heroine’s bodily strength. We 
see her vigorous limbs swimming, dancing, running, walking, 
and hugging. This atmosphere of muscular femininity, so 
dangerously easy to create, becomes in the end decidedly 
absurd and unpleasant. The story is simple: Jean Maxwell, 
a beautiful child of nineteen, falls in Jove with Hugh Fingal- 
son, another beautiful child some years older ; but Hugh is 
divorced from a wife he thinks he has wronged in divorcing, 
and he is therefore unable to marry Jean until he has further 
proofs of Leila’s misconduct. All turns out well. There is 
merit in the conception of Jean's mentality ; but we doubt 
whether the processes of thought are quite as slow and 
deliberate as the author makes out. Mr. Wawn’s prose is 
inclined to be elliptic, his descriptions of Cornish scenery 
and London streets somewhat hazy, but there is always his 
disarming sincerity. 
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REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES 


PROFESSOR PAUL MILIUKOV writes in the ‘‘ Contemporary 
Review *’ on the ‘‘ Nep ’’ and the ‘“‘ Nop.”’ ‘ These two enig- 
matic words, as well as their juxtaposition, contain a complete 
explanation of what is going on at the present moment in 
tussia. The ‘Nep’ means the N-ew E-conomic P-olicy, 
The ‘Nop’ means the N-ew OP-position. Combined they 
mean: the new opposition to certain consequences of the 
new economic policy with, as a result, the progressive disso- 
lution of the Bolshevik power.’ Professor Miliukov’s 
article is an attempt to prove this statement. Mr. Robert 
Crozier Long has an article in the ‘‘ Fortnightly,’ ‘‘ Zino- 
vieff’'s Overthrow and After,’’ which is a more detailed and 
cautious survey of the present situation in Russia, and Sir 
John Marriott writes in the same paper on ‘‘ Bulwarks 


against Bolshevism.” In the ‘‘Empire Review” 
‘‘ Scrutator ’’ has an article called ‘‘ Trotsky Exposes Him- 
self..". The writer is grateful to Mr. Norman Angell for 


routing Trotsky in ‘‘ Must Britain Travel the Moscow 
Road? *’ but he does not like the other arguments in that 
book, and upholds a quite amazing point of view against 
Mr. Angell’s contention that: ‘If the life of each man 
belongs to the community, then assuredly does his property. 

. If it is theft to take a man’s money for the purposes 
of the State, is it any less theft to take his life? ”’ 

Mr. A. Wyatt Tilby, in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century,”’ dis- 
cusses the question ‘‘ America: Quixote or Shylock?” ‘“ It 
is certain,’’ he writes, ‘‘ that no nation could live up to the 
inflated standard of virtue attributed to the Americans in 
1918. It is unlikely that any nation could be quite so base 
as the Americans are alleged to be in 1926. . . . It will some 
day be recognized as a misfortune for America, and indeed 
for the whole world, that the United States had no concrete 
objective in the war. She fought, it is true, for liberty, for 
democracy, for fourteen points, but not for her life. .. . And 
men, being by nature an acquisitive and predatory race, are 
so made that if they possess no material objective they have 
to find one. It was precisely because American citizens were 
not vitally interested in the war that they were persuaded 
into the idealistic policy of President Wilson. But it was 
precisely because they found pure idealism so dissatisfying 
that they reverted to the other extreme and accepted the 
materialist policy of his successors.’’ The essay concludes 
with the reflection that it is better to get land than money 
out of a war. 

The same paper has an article on ‘‘ The Mujik, the Mir, 
and the Land,’ by Mr. Valentine O’Hara. Mrs. Cornelia 
Sorabji writes on ‘‘ Mahatma Gandhi.”” The “* English 
Review’ has ‘‘A Chinese View of English Culture for 
China,’’ by Mencius Junior, and ‘‘ Balkan Brothers in Law,”’ 
by Mr. Oliver Madox MHueffer. The ‘‘ Contemporary 
Review "’ prints an article on ‘‘ The Mecca Conference,’’ by 
Sirdar Ikbal Ali Shah, and there is a paper in the same 
journal on ‘‘ Indian Agriculture and the Co-operative Move- 
ment,’’ by Devendra Nath Bannerjea. Mr. A. Christitch 
writes in the ‘ Fortnightly’’ on ‘‘ The Bulgar-Yugoslav 
Tension.”’ 

Turning to Home and Colonial Affairs, ‘‘ The Round 
Table ’’ has a leading article on ‘‘ The Imperial Complex,”’ 
dealing with the future of the Commonwealth, and especially 
with the relations of its self-governing members towards one 
another with regard to international affairs, reinforced by 
an article in the same paper on ‘‘ Locarno and the British 
Commonwealth.’ There is an interesting note in the South 
African section on ‘‘ What is known as the Flag Issue,” a 
question which is practically monopolizing the space in 
the newspapers of the Union at the moment. In the ‘ Fort- 
nightly Review’’ Mr. J. H. Miall writes on ‘* Talks with 
Miners in the Rhondda Valley.” Captain Wedgwood Benn 
has a summary of ‘‘ Parliament in 1926” in the ‘*‘ Contem- 
porary Review,’’ and the same paper prints an article on 
‘* The Liberal Summer School,’’ by Mr. E. D. Simon. 

‘* Commerce,”’ the French literary quarterly, appears in 
a bright red summer dress, and has as its most delightful 
feature ‘‘ divagations’’ ‘‘ Au sujet des Lettres Persanes,”’ 
by M. Paul Valéry. There is also a charming essay, ‘‘ Rues 
et Visages de Paris,’ by M. Valery Larbaud, a story by 
M. Marcel Jouhandeau, and poems by M. Max Jacob. 
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INSURANCE NOTES 
THE PROFESSIONAL MAN’S INCOME 


HE financial value of a professional man’s business 

I arises out of character, brains, skill, and experience. 

These assets are of great value while he lives, and on 

the basis of armual income often run into many thousands 

of pounds. It is quite conceivable for a professional practice 

to be worth on a basis of annual income, say, £2,000 a year 

to-day, and for the same practice to be worth nothing to- 

morrow. It would have taken years of study and toil to 

build up such a business, and yet some chance illness or 
accident may destroy it in a night. 

The income of a professional man is essentially unstable 
in character, and is a return for each day’s work. The 
source of his income is continually wasting, for each day 
he works diminishes the number of working days ahead. 

It is possible to estimate with comparative accuracy the 
average duration of the earning years of a number of pro- 
fessional men of a given age. It is a simple matter of arith- 
metic to figure out what sum need be invested annually at 
Compound Interest, and extend over the entire earning 
period to replace in perpetuity each £100 of earned income. 
A wisely chosen Life Assurance is the ideal method of 
investing to enable the professional man to extend his 
economic value into the future because the savings accumu- 
late at a rate of 5 per cent. to 6 per cent. Compound Interest 
after allowing for Income Tax. 

If he dies early it gives his heirs the money he intended 
to save if he lived, but which death had prevented him from 
saving, and if he lives he has a peace of mind, of inestim- 
able value, in the knowledge that he has made a wise 
provision for his dependents. No longer is it possible for 
a single snip of Death’s scissors to wipe out his economic 
value. 

The doctor and other professional men have little time 
to study the pros and cons of ordinary investments, but 
having taken care to choose their Life Assurance investment 
may rest assured that there will be no depreciation, and that 
they have a security unsurpassed by any commercial 
investment. 

The table below gives a good idea of the wonderful invest- 
ment and protective element of a wisely chosen investment 
assurance :— 


At age 60 Endow- 
ment matures. 
With bonuses at pre- 
sent basis Amount 


Sum insured in 
event of death 


Net deposit produces in invested at 6 per 
Age at per annum perpetuity at cent. would produce 
Entry. Until age 60. 6 per cent. in perpetuity. 
25 pee £100 aa £240 a year £550 a year 
30 mS £100 yi £200 .. ns Ai . -_- 
35 ws £100 a ce mt ... Soa 
40 a £100 aa £100 .. oi B08... oe 
45 nba £100 =A . ae ie. ee 
50 “bs £100 a fae ae .  : 


It will be observed that an annual deposit of £100 a year 
by a man of thirty, after taking credit for the 10 per cent. 
income tax rebate, will make available a sum of money which 
will bring in £200 a year in perpetuity in the event of death, 
which would be increased each year he lived. If the investor 
lives to age sixty, he will then draw in cash a sum which 
will yield him £400 a year in perpetuity. 

If he had no dependents, the sum would provide a life 
income of £600 a year for the rest of his days by the purchase 
of an annuity. 

This £100 a year saving may truly be said to have done 
its bit, but the story does not end there. A professional 
man is often glad to lay his hands on a few hundreds of 
pounds when he can gain by the use of it. This can be done 
with the endowment insurance investment, for after a few 
years, more can be borrowed than the net amount deposited. 

It is not wise to make a practice of borrowing on the 
insurance policy for any whim or fancy, as it should be 
regarded as the last line of defence to protect the hearth and 
home if ill days should come. After arranging a substantial 
income it is wise for the investor to make a will so that in 
the event of his decease, the money may be properly cared 
for by a competent person, who will see that the interests 
of those it is intended to benefit are properly safeguarded. 

ScRIBO. 


These notes are written by a recognized Insurance 
Consultant, and are written to advise THE NATION readers on 
Insurance matters. Queries are welcomed and answered, 


without charge, in strict confidence. Address your Insurance 
queries to ‘‘ Scribo,’’ THE NATION, 38, Great James Street, 
London, W.C.1. 
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CAN WE THEN BELIEVE? 


| By the Right Rev. CHARLES GORE, D.D. 


| In this new volume Dr. Gore takes h's 


stand upon those religious questions 
which are vexing all classes of the 
community to-day. 
* There must be hundreds of honest but smavheil men 


and women who will be very grateful for this book.” 
— Guardian. 


Just Out. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, London,W.1. 


6s. net. 
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‘No hard spots in the ‘‘ TERRY” 


The cyclist is protected by 124” of springs, and the 
motor-cyclist by 158”, against shocks and vibrations. 
The ‘*Terry”’ spring seat safeguards the spinal column 
against fatigue, and gives miles more riding, increased 
pleasure, and better health. 





14’ x 14” 61/6 
18” x 18” 46/6 
114” x 114” 37/6 


Cycle models 

Wy '«~. C.T.C. Large & 
y “ medium for 
Ladies and 
Gentlemen 25/- 


List post free. 









Patd. 
Home “t Abroad 


HERBERT TERRY 
& Sons, Ltd., Mfts., 
Redditch, Eng. 
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GREAT BRITAIN: The Coal Preblem 
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Rhodesia. 
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unless it is preferred to payin sterling. Post Free 
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Drink Devonia’s Delicious Drink— 


SYMONS’ 
prow Y DER 


Every year, in autumn, we offer 
prizes for the best cultivated orchards, 
for the finest crops of best-variety 
apples grown on the sunny lands 
round about River Dart. So we 
maintain the quality of the Cyders 
made in our own apple-mills. Taste 
and see how good these Cyders are. 
FREE SAMPLES.— Four bottles of different kinds, including 
our non-intoxicating “SYDRINA,” will be sent free on receipt of 
s. 6d. to cover cost of packing and postage. 


JNO. SYMONS & CO.. LTD., APPLE LEA, TOTNES, DEVON. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 





THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


BANK RATE—TREASURY “ D’s ’”—AMERICAN 
RAILROADS 


HE gilt-edged market is somewhat concerned about 
the fall in the dollar exchange. At $4.85 7-32, at the 
moment of writing, the £ shows a fall of 1 21-32 cent 
from the highest point this year, a more rapid and extensive 
drop than that which occurred last year. We do not at this 
stage regard a rise in Bank rate as probable. In the first 
place, gold is still trickling into the Bank. The influx of 
gold this year has just caused the total “‘ net efflux ” 
since the return to the gold standard to disappear. 
Even if the exchange fell below gold export point (4.84382), 
the Bank could probably afford to lose a_ certain 
amount of gold. In the second place, the New 
York rediscount rate is not likely to be raised 
again while gold continues to flow into the United 
States and no fresh speculative boom bursts out on the New 
York Stock Exchange. Finally, the more sanguine even 
argue that the autumn strain on the exchanges may not be 
so severe after all. The special imports occasioned by the 
coal strike are to a large extent offset by the reduction in 
other imports on account of the contraction in trade. In 
fact the rapid fall in the dollar exchange has been explained 
as due to other influences than the coal strike. It is sug- 
gested that the abnormal purchases of dollars by the French 
Government may be having some reaction on the sterling 
rate. As long as the New York rediscount rate remains 
unchanged, it seems premature to talk of a rise in Bank 
rate in London. 
* * * 

We referred previously to the £110,000,000 of 5 per 
cent. Treasury “‘ D ”’ Bonds which mature next February, 
and to the suggestion that the Chancellor, in view of the large 
holdings of these Bonds by the Government Departments, 
might be tempted to make a cash offer to outside holders. 
There is evidence that the Government has been selling 
Treasury bills in order to buy Treasury “‘ D ”’ Bonds by way 
of preparation for this maturity. It is a paying proposition 
for the Treasury to sell Treasury bill up to 43 per cent. and 
buy Treasury 5 per cent. “* D ”? Bonds at 1-16 over par. 
It is believed that the Treasury has now gauged the size of 
this maturity, and is even buying stock of the 4 per cent. 
and 5 per cent. National War Bonds, First Series, which 
mature in October, 1927. 

* * Kw 

Business on the Stock Exchange is generally idle. Yet 
in the week ending on August 20th the index for twenty 
ordinary industrial stocks in London showed a rise of 
2.6 points to 126.5, while that for a representative number 
of industrial stocks in New York shows a decline of 
4.8 points to 200.7. With trade booming in America and 
strangled in this country, this seems odd. If investors 
regard industrial securities in London as too high for the 
time being, they might turn to railroad stocks in New York, 
which are now being bought on the strength of increasing 
earnings, and of the reports of good crops throughout the 
country. We referred to the position of American railroads 
in Tue Nation of May 17th, and drew attention to the New 
York Central and Atchison common stocks, which stood then 
at 1212 and 126 respectively. These stocks have now risen 
to 1884 and 155%, and seem high enough seeing that their 
rate of dividend of 7 per cent. is not likely to be increased. 
An investment might be made to advantage, however, in 
Southern Railroad stock, which, at 123, yields nearly 5.7 per 
cent. on the basis of its present dividend of 7 per 
cent. This railroad has obtained authority to issue 
$100,000,000 of new stock, part of which will no doubt be 
issued before long on terms favourable to stockholders. 
Another railroad stock which has some attraction is 
Pennsylvania ($50) standing at 54}, which allows a yield 
of 5.5 per cent. on its present basis of 6 per cent. It is 
understood that this railroad also contemplates new 
financing. 


AUSTRALIAN FINANCE 


II.—THE SCALE OF EXPENDITURE 


The following table shows that Government expenditure 
in Australia has reached a very large sum per head of popu- 
lation. The total (Commonwealth and States Governments 
together) in the year 1924-25 amounted to £88 10s. 1d. 
per capita. As a comparison it is perhaps fair to give the 
Government expenditure of Canada, which in 1925 
amounted to only £7 4s. per capita, or of New Zealand, 
which in 1925 amounted to £26 ls. 3d. per capita. The 
Australian total of £83 10s. 1d. per capita represents the 
sum of the expenditure out of revenue and the expenditure 
out of loans. It should be observed that the expenditure 
out of loans is almost one-fifth of the total. In some 
States it is more. In the case of South Australia the loan 
expenditure is over one-quarter of the total, and in the 
case of West Australia nearly one-third the total expendi- 
ture. The argument, of course, is put forward that 
Australia is a new country, the development of which 
requires financing on a big scale. But consider the scale :-— 


Per Head. Total 
Expenditure Expenditure 
ut of Out of 


Revenue. Loans. 
£s.d 

oe Be me 

ae mes «oo WER 


1924-25. 
New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland oe 17 16 
S. Australia be ae -. 17:19 
W. Australia e ae a eS 
Tasmania a ot a 


Total States 











- 1618 5 110 











Commonwealth 919 9 110 0 


How are these vast sums of money spent? In 1923-24 
of the expenditure out of revenue by the States nearly 
27 per cent. went to pay the interest on public debt, and 
over 38 per cent. went in working expenses of the railways, 
which generally are not paying their way. Of the expen- 
diture out of loans nearly 50 per cent. went to railways and 
tramways construction, over 14 per cent. went to water 
works, 9.2 per cent. to roads and bridges, 12.68 per cent. to 
land settlement, 3.4 per cent. towards public buildings, 
while 7.16 per cent. went in other public works and purposes 
which included some State trading schemes operated at a 
loss. Here are the financial results of the State railways :— 

AUSTRALIAN RAILWAYS (COMMONWEALTH AND STATES). 

1921-22. 1922-23. 1923-24. 1924-25. 
£ £ £ 
11,858,000 
18,000,000* 


1,147,000* 


£ 
10,558,667 
12,098,967 


Net Karnings 


8,376,660 
Interest Payable 


oe 10,011,087 
- 10,829,247 


11,601,784 





Net Loss 2,452,587 1,590,697 
* Approx. only. 

The Commonwealth loan expenditure contains some 
interesting items. For example, there is a subscription to 
capital of Commonwealth Oil Refineries, Ltd., of £318,750 
for 1920-25. This money was apparently subscribed in 
order to fight the large oi! importing companies. In 1925 
the Commonwealth Oil Refineries made a loss of £58,000, 
and will make another loss this year, because Mr. Bruce has 
announced his intention of cutting the oil companies’ prices. 
No evidence has been shown that oil prices in Australia are 
relatively higher than in other countries. Other items in 
the Commonwealth loan expenditure concern shipbuilding. 
The Commonwealth Shipping Line has caused the Australian 
taxpayer heavy losses. The value of the fleet has been 
written down from £12,000,000 to £4? millions, a capital 
loss of £7} millions, and since 1921 the Line has made a 
trading loss on its operations. In 1924-25 this trading loss 
amounted to £593,879. Information given in the House of 
Representatives this year showed that forty-three vessels, 
costing £5,640,601, had been sold to realize £1,220,677. As 
in the case of the Commonwealth Oil Refineries, the Com- 
monwealth Shipping Line has been used as a weapon of 
offence against private commercial interests. It is clear 
that part of the loans raised in London are applied some- 
times to purposes which are productive only of losses to 
the State, and sometimes to purposes damaging to British 
commercial interests, as in the case of oi] and shipping. 

(To be continued.) 
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